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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHIES IN A RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 
OT a single newspaper in this country, so far as we have 
seen, favors anything but absolute neutrality by the United 
States in the dispute between Russia and Japan; but, at the same 
time, most of our press would like to see Japan win. Russia’s 
“traditional friendship” with this country is ridiculed by many of 
our newspapers, her civilization and Government are condemned, 
and her trade policy in the Far East is criticized as a menace to 
our commerce there. Japan receives just the opposite treatment. 
Our papers recall with pride the fact that it was an American com- 
modore, Perry, who opened Japan to civilization, and they look 
upon Japanese ascendency as the hope of Asia. With Japan para- 
mount, it is believed that American trade and influence in Asia 
would enjoy a rapid growth; while with Russia paramount, it is 
believed that our merchants would find the “door” slammed in 
their faces. 

It should be said at the same time, however, that American 
sympathy with the Japanese does not appear to be nearly so strong 
as the sympathy expressed for the Boers in their war with the 
British; and several papers do not hesitate to say that Japan de- 
serves no more sympathy from us than Russia. 

“If the case is correctly outlined” in the despatches, “the civil- 
ized world must sympathize with Japan,” says the Indianapolis 
News ; and the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer not only expresses the 
belief that Japan will win, but adds that “it is to be sincerely 
hoped that she will.” “Most of the American people would re- 
joice at a victory by Japan,” declares the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat; and the New York AM/ai/ and Express says that“ there is 
no sign of any other feeling here.” A war between Japan and 
Russia, the Baltimore American thinks, “ would be a struggle of 
the right against the wrong, with the right on the side of Japan. 
A Russian triumph would mean a defeat and a setback for those 
principles of government which are founded upon the rights of 
man.” The New York /Joarnal of Commerce, whose comment on 
the commercial situation in the Far East has long been notable for 
its anti-Russian tone, says similarly : 

“Japan is not only fighting the battle of progress and civiliza- 








tion in placing herself athwart the path of Russian advance in 
Asia, but she is standing as the champion of commercial rights in 
whose maintenance no nation is so vitally interested as the United 
States. Nothing but culpable blindness to our own interests could 
explain anything approaching to Russian partizanship among the 
press and people of the United States in a war with Japan. Were 
Russian friendship for the United States in the past as genuine 
and persistent as it has been proved to be hollow and evanescent, 
there could be no justification for any stand on the part of this 
country in regard to the pending conflict in the Far East other 
than that which has been taken with much deliberation and a rea- 
sonable approach to unanimity.” 


Russia’s “traditional friendship” for the United States is 
treated by the Louisville Courier-/ourna/ in the following merci- 
less manner : 


“Upon what grounds rests the contention that Russia has always 
been the firm, unselfish friend of the United States? Apparently 
not in history. The United States came into existcnce in 1776, 
but the name was identical with that of the United Colonies of the 
year before; so we may say that our existence dates from the out- 
break of the War of the Revolution. Where was Russia then? 
Catherine II., then on the Russian throne, offered to furnish Great 
Britain an army of Cossacks to crush the American patriots. The 
attitude of Russia was, in other respects, distinctly unfriendly to 
us at a time when we most needed friends abroad. But it is 
claimed that all this was reversed during our Civil War, when 
Russia is believed by many to have sent a fleet to New York to 
head off a recognition of the Confederate States by England and 
France. Thata Russian fleet of half a dozen wooden vessels did 
come to New York in 1863 is true. But it is not true that the dan- 
ger of the recognition of the Confederacy was then acute. On the 
contrary, the time for it had passed. There is better reason to 
think that Russia was then apprehending a war with France and 
England, over a question as to the presence of Russian war-ships 
in the Black Sea, and sent those wooden vessels to America to 
lessen the risk of their destruction. 

“What, then, is the real foundation for the myth that Russia was 
standing by the Washington Government during the domestic con- 
troversy of 1861-65? It seems to rest chiefly on statements made 
by Russian diplomats. Count Cassini has said that Russia ‘ out 
of pure friendship’ offered the United States treasures of gold and 
a fleet of ships which were to be put at the disposition of our Gov- 
ernment. The records of our State Department contain no line to 
show that any such offer was ever made. In 1863, when this offer 
is said to have been made, Russia had just borrowed $75,000,000 
on bonds floated at 914, in a vain attempt to redeem her large cir- 
culation and fiat paper, so that the quantity of gold that she had 
to give away was not very considerable. The wooden ships which 
she might have offered to loan us, but did not, would have fared 
badly in any encounter with the navies of England and France. 

“In 1898, when we went to war with Spain, we were supposed 
by many to need friends in Europe. It is true that this idea was 
more prevalent in Europe than it was in the United States, but it 
is also true that a European combination against us would have 
given trouble. At that time the semi-official journals of Russia 
insisted that the United States should submit her pretensions to a 
tribunal of the European Powers. They said we must do this as 
we could not withstand an attack from the navies of two or three 
European Powers combined. The Spanish Red Book is said to 
contain ample proof that Russia was the secret ally of Spain at 
that time. 

“It seems, therefore, that the traditional friendship of Russia 
for the United States has little basis infact. Russia has had an eye 
very wide open at all times to her own interests. When these can 
be subserved by acts of friendship toward us, we may expect her 
to be friendly ; otherwise, we need impose upon ourselves no illu- 
sions. We desire peace with Russia, as we should desire it with 
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PROPOSED FLORIDA SHIP CANAL. 


o vapenenees only to the isthmian canal itself in importance to this. 

country, the Jacksonville 7imes-Union argues, is the proposed 
ship canal across Florida. It would eliminate the long and haz- 
ardous voyage around the Florida capes and would be of vast 
potential benefit to the ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, and Florida. The movement for this canal has. 
been advanced considerably by Senator Taliaferro, of Florida, 
who has introduced into Congress a bill to appropriate $25,000 for 
a preliminary survey of a feasible route for a canal that would ac- 
commodate the largest ocean-going steamships. The canal, says 
The Times-Union, would “ at one stroke enable the great West to 
lay its crops down at tidewater upon a basis that would do much 
to strengthen our hold upon the world markets.” 
journal continues : 


The same 


“It would annually save in insurance alone an immense amount, 
not only to ship-owners the world over, but to the insurance com- 
panies themselves. And, above all, it would so shorten the time 
between our Atlantic and Gulf 
ports as to give a lasting impe- 











PERHAPS THIS O1.D CHAP WILL TAKE 
A HAND. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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all nations, and there 1s no rea- 
son why we should endeavor to 
draw the chestnuts of others out 
of the fire. But we may safely 
look after our own interests in 
Manchuria or elsewhere without 
the risk of being convicted of in- 
gratitude toward Russia.” 
Turning to the other side, the 
Detroit Vews does not blame 


troops a turbulent province like 
Manchuria, where it has ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in improvements, and 
it believes that almost any other 





Power would do the same thing 





tus to our foreign commerce. 
“Senator Taliaferro has now 

taken the initial step and placed 

the matter before Congress. 
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Sth AG wr > JAP with all his force and energy, 


and the entire South will turn 
to him in gratitude for his loy- 
alty to its interests. 

“The success of the proposi- 
tion Senator Taliaferro has laid 
before the Senate means much 
for Florida, but it means more 
for the country at large. It 
means that the mouth of the 
Mississippi will be practically 
an Atlantic port. It means that 
the entire Mississippi valley 
will be given the benefit of a 
cheap water rate for the trans- 
portation of its products to the 
markets of the Old World, 
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under the same circumstances. 


THE KING OF COREA AND HIS PRO- 


Itsays: “China appears to be TECTORS, 
the stake of a game of selfish in- 
terest, and if Russia does not put 
certain barriers against the encroachments of other nations, the 
other nations will begin to put ‘up barriers against Russia. There 
is no moral question at issue.” The Chicago Evening Post ques- 
tions whether “ Japan would be friendlier to the Western Powers 
as master of Korea than Russia,” and adds: 


“There are students of Far-Eastern politics who assert that 
Japan’s ideal and motto is still what it was before her ‘conver- 
sion,’ Asia for the Asiatics—under Japanese hegemony. Even 
now leagues, it is said, are being formed in the Mikado’s empire 
for the purpose of expelling the Western intruders and liberating 
the Orient from the yoke of the Occident. This is hardly com- 
patible with the open-door principle for which Japan is supposed 
to stand in the present crisis. An ambitious Oriental Power can 
not look with indifference on the appropriation of the Far-Eastern 
‘spheres’ by Western nations. Russia, after all, is a Western 
Power, with more than one window into Europe. Japan, who has 
shown contempt for other Orientals, and is not loved even by the 
Koreans, can never have real and profound sympathy with West- 
em conceptions. 

“Russia may be grasping and aggressive. She can afford to 
leave the whole of Korea to cooped-up Japan. But this does not 
warrant the assumption that she represents reaction while Japan is 
the champion of liberalism and progress in the present contest.” 


—Bush in the New York World. 

















A SLIGHT HITCH IN THE WAR PROGRAMME, 


THE CZAR—“I would like a little loan of 300,000,000 rubles.’’ 
ROTHSCHILD—" Um, ah, yes. How is your credit in Kishineff?” 
—The New York American. 


LARGE AND SMALL KINGS IN CARTOON. 
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UNCLE SAM—“‘If you are determined to finish me up, sail in; this sus- 
ypense is something awful.” 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Proueer Press. 
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DAME DEMOCRACY—“ Can’t I find an issue down here some place?”’ 
UNCLE SAM—* What we want isa canal, madam, not a political issue.” 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 


SKETCHES OF UNCLE SAM ON THE ISTHMUS. 


and that the commercial and agricultural interests of tne entire 
country will be so quickened as to promote the prosperity, not 
only of the Senator’s own people and his own State, but of every 
State and every people in the Union.” 


The Atlanta Constitution, which began the agitation for this 
ship canal, says: ; 


“Apart from the prime necessity to the South of the isthmian 
canal, we can think of no great public national work more to be 
desired by the Southern coast States than the building of this 
ship canal across Florida. It will mean savings of enormous 
value to our commerce, coastwise and ocean-going. These we 
have already fully exploited in these columns, but those cities that 
are seaports and have a direct stake in this matter should bestir 
themselves at once and see to it that Congress will lack no argu-. 
ment calculated to advance the enterprise until it is an accom- 
plished fact.” 





PROSPECTS OF WAR WITH COLOMBIA. 


HE possibility of war with Colombia is now being freely dis- 
cussed in the Senate and in the newspapers, the discussion 
usually taking the form of assertions by each side that the other’s 
policy will inevitably result in an armed conflict. “ The critics of 
the Administration,” says the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), “have 
charged that it was seeking to provoke war with Colombia in 
order to have a war issue. Senator Gorman has openly made this 
accusation against the President. He has publicly declared that 
the events in Panama have been directed with a view to creating a 
war-cry for political purposes.” The Administration advocates 
are declaring, in reply, that nothing is so likely to incite Colombia 
to attack us as the very policy of opposition to the President 
now being pursued by Senator Gorman and his followers. “Even 
to discuss the question,” says Senator Lodge, is “calculated to 
bring on a conflict of arms.” The Washington S¢ar (Rep.) ad- 
dresses these remarks to the opposition Senators : 


“In this Panama business two things are reasonably certain. 
Colombia will not go to war with the United States unless encour- 
aged to do so by the enemies of the canal within the United 
States. If the Colombians are led to believe that a hostile dem- 
onstration on their part will embarrass President Roosevelt here 
at home, it is not unlikely that they will make one. If they should 
sO move, the President, by every consideration of his nature and 
Official duty, will bring them up with a round turn. And in doing 
so he will have the country behind him, The death of a single 





man wearing the American uniform, brought about by the machi- 
nations of men, in or out of the United States Senate, playing a 
political game, would arouse this people to a pitch which would 
end the public career of everybody in the slightest degree respon- 
sible for it. The opposition, and not the President, is playing with 
fire at present.” 


The despatches from the isthmus are filled with war rumois. 
The New York Hera/d’s Panama correspondent declares that 
“war with Colombia, or at least a brush with Colombian troops, 
is inevitable, in the opinion of those who will be called upon to 
direct the military and naval operations for the United States.” 
He adds in a later despatch : 


“News of General Reyes’s abrupt departure from Washington 
before the ratification of the canal treaty has caused a sensation in 
navy circles. 

“It is fully expected that the four thousand Colombian soldiers 
at Titumati will now move promptly on the isthmus, crossing 
Darien to the Pacific slope and attempting to make the greater 
part of the distance over trails and rivers found practicable by 
American scouting parties. 

“Reliable information has been brought here that the Colom- 
bians have been bickering with the Indians to purchase enough 
canoes to carry a large body of men. 

“The present plans are to place General Huertas, commander- 
in-chief of the Panama army, with its force of fifteen hundred 
isthmians, in the front. General Huertas visited the marine camp 
at Empire yesterday and inspected all the arrangements to repel 
the invaders. He expresses a positive belief in the ability of his 
men to defeat the Colombians under Generals Ortiz, Uribe-Uribe, 
and Bustamente without difficulty. 

“ Altho outnumbered, General Huertas is confident that he can 
prevent the Colombians from proceeding over the narrow trails 
covered with brush and other obstacles, that would make the 
progress of the invaders extremely slow. 

“If General Huertas is beaten in the first position, diplomats 
declare that the United States will be placed in an embarrassing 
position. If the United States, say these diplomats, desires to act 
only according to the treaty of 1846 in keeping traffic clear along 

the line of the railroad across the isthmus, no action can be taken 
by the Americans unless the Colombians should advance to the 
neighborhood of the railroad where the marines are encamped. 

“The marines hold the outlets of all the trails leading into the 
interior. If Colombia should stop and fortify a place on Panama 
territory along the road from Colombia, it is not yet known what 
the attitude of the United States forces will be.” 


A picturesque description of the Panama army is given by Mr. 
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Merrill A. 
Telegram, from which we quote as follows: 


league, in a letter from Panama to the Worcester 


“The army and navy of the Republic of Panama are institutions 
that belong to the modern comic-opera stage. They have inherent 
natural fighting qualities; but no manager, in his striving after the 
grotesque, ever produced on that mimic world which lies back of 
the footlights aggregations better calculated to excite the risibili- 
ties of those who come from the haunts of northern civilization 
and progress than are these, which are supposed to uphold by 
force of arms the dignity of this new nation. 

“The army of Panama, with one small battalion stationed here, 
and separate companies distributed in other centers of population 
throughout the isthmus, is one of the most remarkable organiza- 
tions with which any man ever came in contact. Its equal can be 
found nowhere, unless it is in some other Latin-American republic, 
and even among these countries it would be impossible to match 
all of its ludicrous details. 

“ Ask at the government building and they will tell you that they 
have 1,200 superior men in their army. Go investigating on you 
own account, and you will discover that this army consists of 
about 700 officers and men, the number of officers being out of all 
proportion to the number of men. Pursue your investigations a 
little farther, and you will be assured by those in authority that 
if necessary the Republic of Panama could put from 30,000 to 
50,000 men in the field to resist an invasion or put down an insur- 
rection. Apply yourself to an effort to gage this populace, and 
you will come squarely in contact with the fact that it would tax 
the resources of the republic to the utmost to arm and equip 1,500 
men for active service, and that even this number would have to 
go into the field without uniform and with a most varied assort- 
ment of arms. The long and short of the matter is that the army 
of the republic is little more thananame....... 

“It is not exaggerating fact in the least to say that in this army 
there are to be found a larger number of boys under fifteen years 
of age than there are persons over that age. A visit to the bar- 
racks of the Colombian battalion, or to the quartel, the new 
barracks opened under the republic, imparts the same impression 
as would a visit to a juvenile institute. Before Genera] Huertas’s 
offices at the barracks, when I called there the other day, a lad of 
ten years of age was standing sentry duty. The little fellow was 
barefooted, as is the rule in the ranks, and the only resemblance to 
a uniform in his apparel was a worn and soiled cap, about three 
sizes too large forhim. About his waist was strapped a belt, the 
point of the bayonet scabbard clearing the ground by not more 
than two inches. As he brought his rifle, an obsolete Springfield, 
to the ‘order,’ and saluted, the crown of his cap was several inches 
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GORMAN—“ Say, Bill, if you don’t come up again, can I have the boat?”’ 
—May bell in the Brooklyn Zag/e (Dem.). 
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lower than the second sight on the gun, while the bayonet towered 
far above his head. 

“There are men, full-grown, well-developed, hardy isthmian 
products, to be found in this army, but in the main it is made up 
of boys of that age and size commonly found in the primary grades 
of the public schools in the States. These little fellows are, how- 
ever, good fighters. The majority of them, among those now over 
twelve years of age, fought in the last revolution. They are 
esteemed by the officers, who claim that they can glide through the 
swamps and jungles, which alternate in making this an almost im- 
passable country, with greater ease than can grown men, and there 
is no discounting the fact that they can and will fight. ‘They 
don’t know enough to run away,’ said an officer when I questioned 
their worth as soldiers. ‘They often have to stand against trees,’ 
continued this officer, ‘to keep the recoil of their guns trom knock- 
ing them down; but when it comes to standing on the firing line, 
I would rather have them than men.’” 





SENATOR SMOOT’S DEFENSE. 


NOTICEABLE feature of the anti-Smoot crusade has been 
the fact that the leading papers of the country have not 
joined in the hue and cry in a manner to be desired by the crusa- 
ders. While many petitions bringing charges against the Senator 
have been submitted to the Senate Committee on Elections and 
Privileges, most of the newspapers have believed the charges to 
be unsustained by evidence. The opponents of Senator Smoot 
charge that he is a polygamist, and that, as an apostle of the 
Mormon Church, he is bound by an oath that might conflict with 
his oath as a Senator. The Senator last week replied to these 
charges, attempting to place the burden of proof upon those who 
demand his expulsion. Many of the newspapers now doubt if any 
of the charges against the Senator can be proven. “It seems. 
wholly improbable that the charge of polygamy, as made against 
Smoot, can be sustained,” declares the Baltimore American ; and 
the St. Louis Chronicle remarks that “ the searching lime-light of 
inquiry and investigation turned upon him has failed to disclose a 
single rash or deplorable act in his whole life.” “More such men 
as Smoot in the Senate,” it goes on to say, “might infinitely ele- 
vate the moral and patriotic tone of that body.” 
In his defense the Utah Senator emphatically denies the charge 
that he is a polygamist. He avers that he has but one wife, who is. 
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‘“““WON’T YOU COME INTO MY PARLOR?’ SAID THE SPIDER TO THE FLY.” 
—Spencer in Mr. Bryan’s Commoner (Dem.). 


DEMOCRATIC HARMONY CARICATURED. 
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LEADERS OF THE MORMON CHURCH IN THE PRIVATE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT SALT LAKE 
From left to right: Reed Smoot, United States Senator; John R. Winder, first counselor to the president ; President Joseph | 


CITY 


Smith; John Henry 


Smith, cousin of President Smith. 


the mother of all his children. He leaves the question of his belief 
in polygamy open, however, only asserting that polygamy is not a 
tenet of his church, and is not practised by any considerable num- 
ber of its members. Those who do practise it, according to the 
Senator, do so at their own risk of punishment under the laws. 
Mr. Smoot admits that he is a member of the Mormon Church, 
and says that he is one of the church’s twelve apostles; but he 
He de- 
clares that he “honors and respects and obeys all the laws of the 
State of Utah and of the United States, and has never been guilty 
of any offense against either.” 


denies that the church in any way contravenes the law. 


The Mormon Church, he avers, is 
a spiritual organization, and he challenges the Senate’s right to 
discriminate on religious grounds against a man who may be 
elected to that body. 

This defense, some believe, is likely to lead to an interesting in- 
vestigation into the tenets and practises of the Mcrmon Church, and, 
further, may bring on a controversy over the relationship between 


church and state. The Washington Pos¢ says on these points: 


“Senator Smoot must feel sure of his ground to invite such in- 
quiry, and it will probably go far toward placing the Mormon 
Church in a better light in the eyes of the world if the investiga- 
tion is held and Senator Smoot’s position vindicated. It will cer- 
tainly be a relief to the majority of the people of the country to 
have it definitely ascertained whether these stories reflecting upon 
the morality and the patriotism of the Mormon people have any 
foundation in fact. Senator Smoot declares that they have not, 
and invites, practically demands, vindication of his position by an 
Official inquiry. 

“ Aside from the results that may follow an inquiry, in response 
to this challenge of Senator Smoot, into the tenets and practises 
of the Mormon Church, the anti-Smoot crusaders apparently have 
nothing to expect from the Senate’s consideration of their charges. 
Up to this time no evidence has been produced, nor is there a 
claim that any can be produced, to show that Senator Smoot is a 
polygamist. The crusade has apparently been based entirely upon 
an appeal to sentiment, and has had no further effect than an un- 
successful effort to induce the Senate to be led into a controversy 
over the relationship between church and state.” 


The Salt Lake 7riéune (Perry Heath’s paper) takes issue with 
nearly all the points raised in Mr. Smoot’s defense. We quote 
the following paragraphs from its editorial on the subject: 


“The defense which Senator Smoot sets up to the allegations 


made as reasons why he should not be allowed to retain his seat in 
the United States Senate will make Utah people gasp. They are 
of a character in theirdenials such as a defendant sets up in a case 
in the courts, where, in order to allow himself complete liberty of 
action, he denies what he knows to be substantially true. ee 

“ His treatment of the question as it is related to the practise of 
polygamy and the teachings of it is evidently disingenuous. It 
relies on special definitions rather than on fact. For instance, his 
idea of the practise of polygamy is the entering into of new polyg- 
amous marriages; whereas, the country will generally understand 
that when he says he or a community has abandoned the practise 
of polygamy, that the living with more than one woman in the 
marital relations has been abandoned. This, however, is techni- 
cally unlawtul cohabitation, and a man may cohabit with all the 
wives he had before Statehood, and still be said to have abandoned 
the practise of polygamy, merely because he takes no more wives. 
This sort of technical evasion will need but to be exposed in order 
to bring discredit upon most of Senator Smoot’s answer. 

“His presentation of the political phase of his candidacy and 
election is lamentably weak. The Thatcher case, in which the 
denial of the right of a high churchman to be a candidate for the 
office without the consent and counsel of the quorum was explicitly 
affirmed and enforced, is a stumbling-block that can not be got 
over. As Zhe Tribune pointed out at the time, this irrevocably 
and indisputably makes any such candidate, when he enters the 
field, the church candidate; and that it is useless to oppose the 
church candidate was demonstrated, not only by the fact that when 
Apostle Smoot announced his candidacy for the Senate, there was 
not only no Republican candidate against him, but no Democratic 
candidate. His election was assured, no matter what turn politics 
might take, by the mere fact that he was known to be the candi- 
date approved by his church quorum.” 


The Deseret Evening News, organ of the Mormen Church, 


says: 


“The controversy now before the Senate should be confined to 
the question of the fitness of Reed Smoot to serve as a United 
States Senator. And the allegations of his enemies should be 
limited to that alone. The ‘Mormon’ Church is able to defend it- 
self when brought before the bar of the world as a religious sys- 
tem; but it is not the province of the United States Senate to 
bring that church to trial, when investigating the election of a citi- 
zen of the United States and his qualifications under the Constitu- 
tion and laws, and the rules of the Senate to occupy a seat therein. 
That is the only proper issue before the committee to whom this 
case is referred.” 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT IN MARYLAND. 


HE movement for the limitation of the franchise in Maryland, 
admittedly aimed at the negroes, attracts special interest 
from the fact that Maryland is the most northern State to attempt 
to bar the blacks from the polls, and from the additional fact that 
the elimination of these voters may place Maryland firmly in the 
Democratic column next fall. Two years ago a law was passed 
providing for a peculiar ballot whose intricacies, some thought, the 
negroes would be unable to understand; but the Republican lead- 
ers established night-schools for teaching the blacks how to vote, 
and on election day, so some of the Maryland papers reported, the 
negroes handled the ballot more intelligently than some of the white 
people. Nowit is proposed to pass some measure like those in the 
States farther south that will be more effectual. Mr. Gorman made 
the negro disfranchisement question the dominant issue in the 
Maryland campaign last fall, and received a decisive majority on 
it. Theexact form of the measure and the method of adoption are 
yet to be decided upon. 

Governor Warfield, in his inaugural address last week, indorsed 
the Democratic scheme for disfranchisement. The people, he 
said, “demand that the State shall be governed by those citizens 
who, because of their intelligence, their heredity, and their interest 
in the material welfare of the commonwealth, are best fitted to prop- 
erly, patriotically, and wisely exercise the high duties of citizen- 
ship. .. . 1 believe that an amendment to the Constitution upon 
the lines which I have suggested, expressed in clear, definite, sim- 
ple terms, should be submitted to the people of Maryland.” “That 
the legislature will pass a bill providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment restricting the right of suffrage as now existing is a foregone 
conclusion,” says the Baltimore ews (Ind.); “ but the question re- 
mains whether the terms of the proposed amendment will be‘ clear, 
definite, simple,’ and such as to cause the working of the law to 
be as nearly as possible automatic; or whether, on the other hand, 
they are to be such as to make the election machinery a stronghold 
of official trickery.” The agitation for the disfranchisement of the 
colored voters began in ex-Governor Smith’s administration and 
“will be continued,” says the Baltimore American (Rep.), “until 
that vote is reduced toa minimum in Maryland. With power to 
do as they choose, the Democratic lawmakers are not likely to stop 
until they have gone just as far as the statutes will permit them to 
go.” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) believes that the Southern 
radicals intend to make the negro an issue in the national canvass 
this year. It continues: 


“The Republicans deprecate this, for they want to keep sec- 
tionalism out of politics. But the Republicans will very cheerfully 
and promptly meet the disfranchisers on this line if they insist on 
their program of proscription. There is no possibility of gain for 
the Democrats in assailing the spirit of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. In doing this they hold the South, which they are 
certain to retain in any case, but they immediately destroy all 
chance which they had of making any headway in the rest of the 
country. Gorman and his fellow reactionaries are rendering it cer- 
tain that a solid North will confront a solid South, exclusive of 
Delaware and West Virginia, in the campaign, and thus will give 
Roosevelt a longer lead in the electoral college than McKinley had 
in 1900.” 


The Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) defends the idea of denying the 
negro suffrage, on the ground that it is a question of good govern- 
ment. To quote: 


“The Democratic party is more deeply engaged in the plans for 
suffrage restriction than its opponent, because the negroes are most 
numerous in Democratic States, but otherwise there is little differ- 
ence between them on this subject to-day. It is found that the 
white people of Massachusetts, for instance, are as much opposed 
to having their children educated side by side with negroes as the 
people of South Carolina are. The simple truth is that the negro 
vote is practically a purchasable commodity, and can not be made 
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worthy of our institutions. Whatever the remote future may have 
in store for the colored man, it is plain that for the present age at 
least he is unequal to the duty of complete self-government. . . . 
There is nothing either in history or in existing conditions to justify 
the opinion that the negro can be brought up to the level of aver- 
age white manhood. The old-time abolitionists thought otherwise, 
but their descendants have learned better. 

“What the white people of the United States have to do is to 
solve the negro problem without reference to ancient controversies, 
and wholly unembarrassed by what their fathers and grandfathers 
thought on the subject. One part of the solution will be found in 
disfranchising the negro wherever he is numerous enough to menace 
civilization; for other parts of the problem, other solutions will 
doubtless be found as time and common sense progress together.” 





EFFECT OF THE PANAMA CANAL UPON 
RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


ROF. EMORY R. JOHNSON, of Philadelphia, an authority 
upon questions of transportation, sketches in 7he Railway 
World (Philadelphia) the probable losses that will be suffered by 
the Pacific railroads when the Panama Canal comes into competi- 
tion with them. The Northern lines, he thinks, may not suffer at 
all, but the Southwestern lines may go into temporary insolv- 
ency. And a railroad traffic-manager quoted by Professor John- 
son believes that the Pacific Coast States, which are looking for- 
ward so eagerly to the completion of the canal, may find that their 
trade with Asia and the west coast of South America will be 
largely captured by the Gulf and Atlantic ports. 
Johnson: 


Says Professor 


“The railway systems that will fee] the competition of the new 
water route across the isthmus most severely are those whose lines 
connect the Mississippi valley with the Pacific coast. This com- 
petition may be expected to apply to nearly all kinds of traffic; 
the only articles wholly exempt will be the perishable fruits and 
those goods of high value sent by express and as fast freight. 
The more southerly Pacific lines will feel this competition more 
keenly than will those situated farthernorth. The Northern lines, 
moreover, will be able to meet the canal competition more readily 
than will those farther south, because the territory crossed by the 
Southern roads includes a wide belt of relatively unproductive 
country. The northern half of the Cordilleran highland is not only 
rich in mineral resources, but is also capable of raising consider- 
able quantities of agricultural products. In some parts of this 
region irrigation is necessary, and in others not. The southern 
part of this great highland, however, is capable of but a limited 
development. The mineral resources are less extensive. Wherever 
agriculture is possible, it is dependent upon irrigation, and the ir- 
rigable areas are relatively limited. Thus, the Northern lines have 
a territory capable of producing a much larger amount of local 
traffic than can be secured by the Southern lines from tne country 
across which they are located.” 


“ A traffic official of high standing, formerly connected with the 
traffic department of the Southern Pacific,” is quoted as giving 
the following rather blue view of the railroad outlook : 


“The competition of the waterway with the railway lines will 
be very severe, but the railways will not permit their traffic to be 
taken away from them by the canal. The competition will neces- 
sitate a reduction in rates, such a reduction as may throw the 
transcontinental railways into insolvency and require the scaling 
down of capital. The railways will continue in business, how- 
ever, after the owners of the property have suffered a great reduc- 
tion in the value of their holdings. 

“ As far as the export trade across the Pacific is concerned, the 
canal would be an injury to the Pacific coast seaboard, because 
the export traffic very largely originates in the central and eastern 
part of the United States. The traffic would be carried directly 
to the Eastern and South American countries by way of the canal. 

“ The establishment of industries along the transcontinental rail- 
way lines as a result of the opening of the canal will be possible 
only to a small extent by any of the transcontinental railways south 
of the Northern Pacific. The Southern roads cross such a long 
stretch of arid country that general industries can not be developed 
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except relatively near the termini. California and the Pacific coast 
generally.do not.constitute a manufacturing section, nor will they 
become -such.” 


Another ‘traffic-manager of ‘one of the three southerly Pacific 


‘lines is quoted by ‘Professor Johnson .as giving a more hopeful 


Some of the 
railroads may suffer, he 


opinion. 





thinks, and California 
may not gain anything by 
the ‘canal; but it will be 
of great benefit to the 
country. as a whole, and 
ithose who suffer at first 
may be profited later. To 


quote : 


“The canal will com- 
‘pela reduction in rail- 
rates to Pacific termina! 
points below charges that 
would otherwise prevail, 
and the adjustment 
of :charges will probably 
result in the establish- 
ment of blanket or iden- 
tical rates between Pacific 
ports and all points in 
the central and eastern 
parts of the United States. 
The effect of this will be 
to take from the cities in 
the ‘central part of the 
United States the advantages which ithey have over the eastern 
cities for trade with the Pacific coast. The canal will not be of 
much help to California, because the trade in grain, which is and 
will always ‘be the principal item of export, is going to be carried 
on less with Europe, and more and more with China and Japan, 
where the consumption of wheat is even now taking the place of 
rice. The surplus grain products of the Pacific coast will be 
milled and shipped to the Orient, and the canal will not be of 
benefit to this industry. The general effects of a canal upon the 
commerce and industry of the United States, as a whole, will be 
beneficial. 

“The transportation business of this country is so organized that 
v' touched at one point, the effect is felt everywhere. 
The opening of the canal will afford a new transpor 
tation agent of importance, and while it will compel 
an adjustment of business, a revision and in some 
cases a reduction of rates, the railroads will never- 
theless find business to do, and the travel and traffic 
of this country and the business done at home and 
abroad will so increase as ultimately to make both 
the railways and the canal a necessity. The con- 
struction of the canal is inevitable; it is something 
which the American people have decided to be nec- 
essary for naval reasons, and for the purpose of se- 
curing the quickest and best transportation facilities 
for their domestic and foreign trade. The transcon- 
tinental railways may temporarily suffer from the re- 
duction in rates, but the growth of the country will 
be such that twenty-five years from now the rail- 
ways will have nothing to fear from the canal.” 














PROF, EMORY R. JOHNSON, 


Who thinks that the-southern lines from 
the Mississippi valley to the Pacific will be 
hard hit by the Panama canaljcompetitiou. 


Professor Johnson, however, believes that the 
canal will bring prosperity to the Pacific slope. 
He says: 


“It is asserted by one of the railway officials 
whose opinions are given above that the isthmian 
canal will injure the Pacific States by diverting 
from them the imports destined for points east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The present volume of 
these imports by way of the Pacific coast cities, 
however, is small, and will probably remain so. 
Without an isthmian canal, the goods brought ‘in 
from foreign Pacific countries will be imported into 


os a 


~The eastern half of the United States. as most of 
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them now are, by way of New York and other Atlantic ports. 
The importations of teas, silks, mattings, and curios by way of 
our Pacific ports and the transcontinental railroads are increas- 
ing, it is true, and may be expected to grow in volume as the costs 
of railway transportation decline. After the canal route has been 
opened, the railways will be obliged to share this traffic with the 
steamers using the canal. Here again, however, it is probable that 
additional facilities for transportation will be accompanied by a 
larger demand for commodities and an increased traffic for the 
ola routes as well as the new. If the isthmian canal produces 
any changes of importance, one effect will be to give greater pros- 
perity to the western third of the United States, where the Pacific 
railroads must always perform the transportation service, to stimu- 
late the growth of population there, and to increase the consump- 
tion ot such articles as are imported from the Orient.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


BEFORE dropping carelessly into Korea Japan should be careful to find 
out all about the exits.—7%e Chicago News. 

THE Washington /ost says that “the Pacific Ocean is becoming a new 
theater of action.”” Is the new theater fire-proof ?—7%e L/artford Post. 


CHINA is still asking Russia when it is going to evacuate Manchuria. 
Strange China can’t remember the date. It is the 8th of last October.— 
The Indianapolis News. 

THE trouble with the Democrats is that no one knows their next nomi- 
nee, The Republicans are in a worse plight, however, for every one knows 
who their nominee will be.—7 ve Birmingham News 


IF the neighboring and sister republic of Colombia were wise she would 
save the money she is thinking of putting into a war with the United 
States and invest it in Panama bonds.—7he Chicago Inter Ocean. 


ALFRED AUSTIN’S poetical contribution to the literature of the New 
Year is entitled ‘‘ Moving Onward.” Any tendency in this direction on the 
part of Mr. Austin will be gratefully appreciated.—7he Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Mason’s scheme for reforming English orthography provides that 
the sound of ‘‘sh”’ shall be replaced by the dollar mark. The sound of 
sh” is associated with a good many dollars now,—7he Washington Times. 


as 


“ARE you aware that you are being criticized for using money in poli- 
tics?” ‘* Yes," answered Senator Sorghum “If you wse money they 
criticize you, and if vou don’t they forget all about you.” —7he Washing: 
fom Star. 

DAVID KAPHOKOHOAKIMOKEWEONAH has been appointed postmaster at 
Koekia, Hawaiian Islands. ‘This is but another illustration of the Admin- 
istration’s preference for men of letters in official positions.—7he Washing- 
ton Post. , 


JAPAN will not purchase any American canned ineats in case she goes to 
war with Russia, the announcement being made that the Japanese army 
will subsist on rice and dried fish. This being the case, we cry out on be- 
half of progress and humanity to have the war stopped.—-7he Chicagu 
Record- Herald 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A GREAT FRENCH ARTIST. 
J EAN LEON GEROME, who died in Paris on January roat 


the age of eighty years, is generally described as. a painter 
who commanded marvelous technic and draftsmanship, but who 


failed in some of the subtler expressions of 
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believed that the real difficulty of art lay in drawing, and that the 
picture was virtually finished when once it was bounded with lines 
as hard as the contours of a bronze. But he followed this sculp- 
turesque ideal of painting with absolute probity, and his work, if 
it lacks the finer and more evanescent qualities. is. on its own 
lines, a model of painstaking handicraft—nay, at its best has a 
somber and penetrating quality all its own. There was no prin- 

ciple of progress in him. A young painter 





his art. He was “a great artist,” says the 
Boston J7ranscript, “by virtue of his crea- 
tive imagination, through which he was able 
to make the past live in the minds of modern 
men He was not a great painter, for in 
order to be that a man must be capable of ex- 
pressing himself in terms of color, and color 
was his weak point.”. The New York Even- 
ing [Post says: 


“Géréme was a singular instance of tena- 
cious- holding to preconceived ideals. As a 
lad. he accepted the formulas of the academic 
schools, and he painted sixty years without 
adding a new esthetic idea to his repertory, 
er gaining an original impression from the 
observation of nature. There have been few 
more singular instances of a great talent, the 
outlook of which was absolutely bounded by 
its own achievement. This is not to say that 
Géréme does not fill a considerable place in 








suspicious of the more facile impressionism 
and of the tricks of the broad stroke might 
well study Ingres, hardly Géréme. But 
Géréme’s great success, through a dozen 
revolutions of taste, is a tribute to his, own 
power of concentration, and to the readiness 
of Paris to recognize a genuine talent, even 
when a narrow one.” 


With all his defects, declares the Spring- 
field Repudblican, “there are few names of 
larger moment in French art than his.” The 
same paper says further: 


“ He was a master and exemplar of the bril- 
liant technic of Parisian art, even from the 
time of Paul Delareche, with whom he 
studied personally, and under his direction at 
the Beaux Arts. He accompanied Delaroche 
in a tour of Italy, and was for three years 
under his immediate influence. He had a 
more restricted view of things than Delaroche, 








the artof the nineteenth century. Théophile 





and to his work then and afterward belong 





Gautier, the Romanticist, admitted freely the 
merits of the ‘Cock Fight’—Géréme’s first 
exhibited picture. It might also have been 
his last, for in the years from 1847 to the present day Géréme 
remained true to his ideal of academic perfection. The peculiar 
beauties of sun and light and air he either never saw or rejected 
as unworthy of imitation. The especial charm of a free brush 
and a surface every particle of which should have some grace of 
color and manipulation was unknown to him. Like Ingres, he 


JEAN LEON GEROME, 


The last of the Fremch Academicians. 


the attributes of cleverness, rare skill, a cer- 
tain brilliancy, and a genius for composition. 
His style is hard, cold, and _ splendid. 
Gér6éme was an intellectual painter, and when he exercised his 
powers on subjects which required emotion—not to speak of con- 
secration and devotion—he fell notably short. But his superb 
mastery of the mechanics of painting, together with his constant 
study of the literature as well as the art of the ages, enabled 
him to produce very striking and often most impressive works. 
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GEROME’S “‘ L’EMINENCE GRISE”’ (HIS GRAY EMINENCE) 
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** GOLGOTHA,” 








One of Géréme’s masterpieces. 


One of his most powerful paintings was that of the Crucifixion 
{“Golgotha ”], in which he did not present the scene on Calvary, 
but the shadows of the crosses cast athwart a stormy sky, while 
the. throng — Roman soldiery and Jewish populace alike — are 
seen returning to Jerusalem. Here his intellectual imagination 
beheld the somber shadow of doom and cast it over the hills and 
valleys in tremendous power. It is the antithesis of the hideous 
realism of Verestchagin’s picture of ‘ Crucifixion in Judea,’ where 
the bloody sacrifice excluded the idea of the spiritual drama.’ This 
is Gér6me’s greatest work, and yet it was never appreciated at its 
value. Much better known is his‘ Phryne Before the Tribunal,’ 
where the courtesan unveils her beauty to the judges to defend 
herself from the charge of sorcery... Géréme, as sculptor, made a 
statue of his ‘ Phryne.’ . . . He was well grounded in anatomy, 
and nothing of his work was superficial. He was not a spiritual 
artist, but in such pictures as the Crucifixion, and ‘ The Virgin, 
the Infant Jesus, and Saint John,’ he presented a close approach 
to such an attitude. 

“Among Géréme’s notable pictures were ‘Anacreon, Bacchus, 
and Eros,’ ‘ The Age of Augustus and the Birth of Jesus ’—a large 
historical canvas; ‘ Socrates Seeks Alcibiades at the Home of 
Aspasia,’ ‘ Rembrandt Making an Etching,’ ‘ Louis XIV. and 
Moliére,’ ‘ Cleopatra and Cesar,’ and * L’Eminence Grise.’ This 
last named is one of the best known of Géréme’s historical pic- 
tures. It represents a pale-faced, meager figure, robed in gray, 
descending the steps of a palace, while the courtiers ranged on 
either side bow low as he passes. This figure is Friar Joseph, 
Richelieu’s confidant, who was known as ‘ The Gray Cardinal,’ 
Richelieu being the red cardinal, of course. Bulwer, in his drama 
of ‘ Richelieu,’ saw fit to make Joseph a comic figure, but the pic- 
ture of Gér6me is more true. At the time he was superstitiously 
regarded by the people as the ‘ familiar,’ in a magical way, of the 
great ruler of France. This painting again showed Géréme’s in- 
tellectual quality. The record of Géréme’s paintings is a long 
one, for he began in 1847 to exhibit, and for all the years since he 
has been recognized as a master. His diversions in sculpture 
have been later, but there has seldom been a year since in his 
growing age when he has not commanded interest. It need not be 
said that Géréme continued to exercise a serious and important 
influence on art even to the end: for he never ceased work to the 
( 


very edge of life. 


He was an extraordinary example of unbroken 
power and constant expression.” 


M. Géréme was a conspicuous figure in Paris society—tall and 
slim, with snowy hair and mustache. He was noted for his spar- 
kling wit, and retained his youthful gaiety and activity until the 
end. Among his last productions were allegorical figures represen- 
ting Labor, which he executed to the order of Charles M. Schwab. 


SUCCESSFUL NEW FRENCH PLAYS. 
NUSUAL variety and range have marked the productions 
Not half over, it 
has added no fewer than five plays to the standard repertory, plays 


of the present theatrical season in Paris. 


that all the leading critics describe as remarkable and striking. 
Minor successes have been quite numerous, but they have been 
overshadowed by the works of such eminent dramatists as Brieux, 
Hervieu, Donnay, and Sardou. 

The first-named is known in France as the thesis-drama maker. 
His plays not only present problems, but pointedly draw social 
and moral lessons. Paul Hervieu is also a writer of social dramas, 
but he is considered to be less didactic and more artistic, if equally 
intent on influencing thought and conduct. Donnay, who is called 
the most Parisian of the Parisians, and has avoided “ burning 
topics,” has surprised his admirers by making nationalism, race- 
struggles, and the Semitic question the background of his new 
play, called “The Return from Jerusalem.” The production of 
this piece (by a manager of Jewish descent) created a great sensa- 
tion in the press, though Donnay, in a /7garo interview, declared 


He 


resented the charge of anti-Semitism, pointing out that many of 


that he had not intended to stir up feeling or to fan prejudice. 


the sentiments he had put in the mouth of the Jewish characters 
had been ignored or misinterpreted by the commentators. 

The plot of “ The Return from Jerusalem,” as condensed in the 
Figaro, is as follows: 


Michel Aubier, who is married to a charming woman, Suzanne, 
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is in love with a Jewess, Judith, who, in a moment of ambition, 
had married a Roman Catholic count, M. de Chouzé, and had re- 
nounced her religion. She was, however, a true Jewess at heart, 
and keenly regretted not having spent her honeymoon at Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless, she reciprocates Aubier’s affection, and some love 
letters have passed between them. After one of her visits to the 
Aubiers, Suzanne finds a package of these letters, and suspects 
more than has actually occurred. She charges her husband with 
breach of his marriage vows, and cries out in 
1» 
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expressed without beauty (Victor Hugo expressed them sublimely) ; 
but they are so poignant that for the moment you do not think 
about literature. You are overwhelmed by intense anguish be- 
tween the generous appeals of the defense and the cynical sneers 
of the prosecution, and before the impassiveness of the judges, 
who are forced to interrupt the trial—a symbol of the impotence of 
justice under existing laws and conditions. The problem of ma- 
ternity abandoned or maternity in destitution is, indeed, insoluble, 
as M. Brieux makes it appear by his final 








indignation, “ Go, join your Jewess ! 





Michel does join Judith, who in the mean 
time has divorced herself. They go to Jerusa- 
lem, but each with different feelings. Judith 
is strengthened in her racial and religious 
sentiments by this pilgrimage, but her Roman 
Catholic lover is completely out of sympathy 
with her. On their return to Paris, Judith sur- 
rounds herself with her coreligionists, and the 
house becomes a battle-ground of ideas. Ju- 
dith becomes more and more partizan, and 
Michel, intellectually and morally, finds him- 
self estranged from her. 

He begins to regret his separation from 
Suzanne, who, like Judith, secures a divorce, 
and just as he is on the point of returning to 
her she marries another. The two children of 
his legal union he consents, after a struggle, 
to give up to Suzanne. Matters go from bad 
to worse in his relation with Judith, and at 
last she tells him that they had better part, as 
she no longer loves him, and is resolved to 
devote herself to the amelioration of the con- 











scene.” 

“ L’Adversaire,” the play of Aréne and Al- 
fred Capus, is a serious study of feminine am- 
bition. The wife ofa brilliant man who, fond 
of books and nature and privacy, has aban- 
doned a successful career at the bar, vainly 
seeks to persuade him to strive for honor and 
success. Disappointed at her failure, she 
glides into illicit relation with her husband’s 
friend, another lawyer, who makes a reputa- 
tion in a suit her husband had declined. She 
soon repents and avows her guilt. The hus- 
band, enraged and wounded, thinks of fight- 
ing his faithless friend. His philosophical 
mind, however, regrets this brutal, conven- 





tional dénotiment, and he merely leaves his 
wife, sadly but with the feeling that a viola- 
tion of the moral law exacts its penalty. 

Paul Hervieu’s play, “La Dédale” (The 








ditions of her oppressed and maitreated race. 


the dramatic critic of 
the /igaro, and the co-author of one of the 
best plays of 


Emmanuel Aréne, 


“ 


the season, “ L’Adversaire ” 
(The Adversary), finds much action, strength, truth, and literary 
merit in the play. He says, however, that the racial question is 


essentially foreign to the stage. He writes: 


“ The adventure might happen to a man who loved two Catholic 
women, or two Jewesses. The race conflict was evidently intro- 
duced to furnish a thesis, and I, for one, would enter no objection 
had not M. Donnay laid too much stress on this aspect of his 
werk, and had he not, moreover, badly chosen his characters for 
such a purpose. I should have thought it natural enough, if 
Michel had been made to carry on his discussions of the racial 
issue with the Jewish visitors of his house. I should also have 
understood him had Donnay arranged a scene between the two 
women for the purpose of demonstrating the incompatibility of 
temper, the absolute antipathy, which he supposes to exist between 
the two races. Again, I should have understood, had he, amid 
the battle of passions, and even of hatreds, shown us a good and 
honest exponent of humanity and serene philosophy, and allowed 
him to address to both sides words of reason, toleration, and jus- 
tice, and to teach them the beautiful evangel of solidarity and 
fraternity. Such a personage would have had the whole public 
with him. 

“But this incessant and rather wearisome duel between the 
man and the woman, who, almost from the first talk to us, not 
about their love, but about their traditions, prejudices, conflicting 
convictions, seems quite excessive even for a thesis-play.” 

The more frankly didactic play of Brieux, “ Maternité,” praised 
for its righteous wrath, is declared to be too crudely realistic. It 
is a violent attack on society’s treatment of girl-mothers. The 
heroine is a respectable member of a family whose head, a pro- 
vincial dignitary, teaches the gospel of fecundity. 
and the usual result follows. 


She is seduced, 
Everybody abandons her, and she 
dies after an attempt at abortion. One of the acts represents a 
trial of several wretched outcasts accused of infanticide. The ob- 
ject of the playwright is to indict society for making maternity 
outside of marriage a crime. The play was given at Antoine’s 
Theater, the home of realism and problem-dramas, and proved a 
great popular success. Catulle Mendés writes (in Le /ourna/): 


“ Alas! how terrible these things are, and how true! They are 


MAURICE DONNAY, 


A French dramatist who has surprised 
his friends by making the Semitic question 
the basis of his new play. 


Labyrinth), is an original variation on the old 
theme. It deals with the sin of adultery, but 
the offense is committed by a divorced couple. 
A wife leaves her husband for infidelity and 
marries another. The sickness of their child 
brings them togethér, and they find that they still love each other. 
The fatal step is taken, but the woman repents and condemns 
herself to a life of solitude. She can not live with her husband, 
and refuses to return to the ex-husband she really loves. The two 
men meet, fight, and are hurled into a precipice during the en- 
counter. The ending is described as too melodramatic for Brieux, 
but the play, as a whole, is praised for elevation of tone, dignity, 
and high purpose. 

Very different from all of these is Sardou’s “ La Sorciére ” (The 
Sorceress), produced by Sarah Bernhardt at her own theater. Of 
this a separate account is required.— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





IS THE SERIAL STORY “ON ITS LAST 
LEGS”? 

i Bias question is discussed by a staff-writer on //arper's 

Weekly, who feels compelled to admit that there has been a 
“shrinkage” in the popularity of serial fiction, but thinks that its 
end is not yet. “It is on its last legs with the old, the sad, the 
sated, with the overtheatered, overdined, overworked, overex- 
cited inhabitants of the city,” he says; “ but with the country and 
the village dweller, with the young and curious, with the lover and 
his loved, with the young married pair beside the evening-lamp, 
or the well-grown family around it . . . the serial story is a mes- 
senger of joy whose myriad feet are still beautiful upon the moun- 
tains.” He continues: 


“Tt is true that the serializing of stories is not so apparently com- 
mon as it once was. There was a time when, in default of maga- 
zines to be serialized in, novels were frankly issued in monthly 
parts, like ‘ David Copperfield,’ and others whose names will not 
so readily lend themselves to making out our case; but that is no 
longer done. Now that there are magazines to spare, there are 
still not enough for the serialization of all the novels, for these 
have increased far beyond anything but the population, and vast 
numbers of them must be issued in book-form, or not at all. Still, 
tho there is no return to the fashion of issuing novels in numbers, 
there is really no falling-off of the magazine serials. Which of the 
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magazines which express or direct the public taste is presently 
without its serial, good, bad, or indifferent?” 


The Washington /os¢, takes an opposite view. Kecalling the 
days when Bonner’s Mew York Ledger, The New York Weekly, 
The Family Story Paper, and weekly publications of all kinds 
were “not complete without a thrilling serial story, running some- 
tmes through publications for a year or more,” Zhe Post goes 
on to say: 


“ Most of us can remember how we pondered over the possibilities 
and probabilities of what the next instalment would do to the hero 
who had been captured by Indians, bound to a tree and combus- 
tible material piled all around him, and then came the line *‘ To be 
continued in our next issue.’ Some of the story papers frequently 
had a half-dozen serials running at the same time, and thus fur- 
nished an unlimited field for speculation among their readers. 
That day has passed. 

“To-day the omnivorous reader patronizes the book-counter, 
where there is no limit to the variety of publications offered for his 
inspection, and at prices which do not tax the purse. Magazines 
are devoting more and more attention to the short story, complete 
in each number, and there is always something akin to apology in 
the presentation of a serial. The reader who desires to read a 
serial story is very apt to lay his magazine aside and keep the num- 
bers until the serial is completed, and then read the story at one 
fellswoop. In this day of much reading and many books it is too 
much to expect of a reader that he will attempt to carry the plot 
and characters of a serial story from one month to another for the 
better part of a year. The United States, according to statistics, 
is the greatest magazine and periodical-reading country in the 
world. We have passed the point where our light reading is con- 
fined to one or two serial stories. We want a complete story, and 
we dispose of it as we do a theatrical performance, at one sitting, 
and want a new one the next night. The once popular form of 
reading, the serial story, is clearly on its last legs, and wise pub- 
lishers are recognizing the fact.” 


AMERICA’S FIRST POET. 


"T’HE publication of three volumes of the poetry of Philip 
Freneau, edited by Prof. Fred Lewis Pattee, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has brought into new 
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bombastic efforts were preserved and included with his meritori- 
ous, mature poetry. Prominence is given, for instance, to ‘ The 
Poetical History of the Prophet Jonah,’ written when Freneau was 
only fourteen. Two years later he essayed ‘ The Pyramids of 
Egypt,’ a dramatic dialogue between ‘a Traveler, a Genius, and 
Time.’ After these themes of ‘ sublime audacity,’ he wrote, in 
collaboration with Brackenridge, the poem which opens his 
volume of Revolutionary verse,‘ The Rising Glory of America.’ 
This oration in meter furnished the ‘Commencement parts’ as- 
signed to these young collegians at their graduation in 1771.” 


During the first year of active war Freneau went on a voyage to 
the West Indies, visiting Santa Cruz, Jamaica, and other points. 
Of the literary fruition of this trip Mrs. Marble writes: 


“Occasional strains in worship of liberty show remembrance 
of his struggling country, but gradually, under the influence of 
sunny, tropical skies, his poetic tenderness broke through the 
temporary armor of satire, and he wrote the sensuous ‘ Beauties of 
Santa Cruz’ and the mystic ‘ House of Night.’ In the pictorial 
stanzas descriptive of Southern nature none surpass these in 
melody : 

Among the shades of yonder whispering grove, 
The green palmettos mingle, tall and fair, 
That ever murmur and forever move, 
Fanning with wavy bough the ambient air 


“* The House of Night’ is a strange, haunting vision with sug- 
gestions of Coleridge and Poe. Professor Richardson, who is 
chary of undue praise for early writers, says of this poem: ‘ To 
those who enjoy a literary “ find” and like to read and praise a bit 
of bizarre genius unknown to the multitude I confidently commend 
“The House of Night.” It isnot great and not always smooth; 
but its lofty plot is strongly worded in sometimes stately verse.’ 
Lacking the delicate mysticism of ‘Christabel’ or ‘ Ulalume,’ there 
are passages of haunting thrill, like this vision of the death of 
Death at the witching midnight hour: 


Dark was the sky, and not one friendly star 
Shone from the zenith, or horizon clear ; 

Mist sate upon the plains, and darkness rode 
In her dark chariot with her ebon spear. 

And from the wilds, the late resounding note 
Issued, of the loquacious whippoorwill ; 

Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving wolves 
Clamored from far-off cliffs, invisible. 


“ Certain love-sonnets suggest a fond Amanda to whom the poet 
paid homage in his wanderings—possibly the 








prominence an important figure in the literary 
history of this country. Freneau is known as 
the “ Laureate of the Revolution.” Mr. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman has declared (in his 
Introduction to the Anthology of American 
Verse) that Freneau’s earlier lyrics and na- 
ture-odes furnished “ the first essential poetic 
spirit” in national letters, and that Freneau, 
at his best, was “a true poet, one of nature’s 
lyrists, who had the temperament of a Landor, 
and was much what the Warwick classicist 
might have been if bred, afar from Oxford, to 
the life of a pioneer and revolutionist, spend- 
ing his vital surplusage in action, bellicose 
journalism, and New-World verse.” 

The story of Freneau’s romantic and adven- 
turous career is told by Mrs. Annie Russell 
Marble in the pages of 7he Mew England 
Magazine (December). 





She writes: 
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comely daughter of his host in the Bermu- 
das. This experience, however, paled be- 
fore his exciting adventure in 1780 when his 
ship, the Aurora, sailing out of Delaware 
Bay, was pursued and captured by the Brit- 
ish /ris. The account of this capture and 
his subsequent sufferings upon the prison- 
ships were told in vivid, intense verse by 
Freneau, and, to the end of his life, his im- 
agination was stirred to anger by memory of 
the weeks aboard the /A/unter and the 
Scorpion.” 


As evidence of the versatility of Freneau 
and of his historical importance, Mrs. Marble 
recalls the stanzas “To the Memory of the 
Brave Americans who fell in the Action of 
September 8, 1781”: 





“A poet’s regret for war is voiced in the 
victory-ode : 











“Philip Freneau was born on Frankfort 
Street [New York], January 2, 1752. The 
same year his father bought a thousand acres 
of land in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
and built there a large mansion, with wide halls and projecting 
wings, to which he gave the name of Mont Pleasant, in memory 
of the grand estate once owned by the family in France. When 
Philip was two years old, the home was transferred to this pic- 
turesque New Jersey farm. .. . At college Philip was classmate 
of Madison, Aaron Burr, Aaron Ogden, and Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge. While a mere boy he aspired, like many an embryo poet, 
to write epics and heroics. Unfortunately, many of these early 


PHILIP FRENEAU, 


Alas! that e’er the gods decreed 
That brother should by brother bleed, 
And pour’d such madness in the mind. 


Who imparted to American literature its 
“first essential poetic spirit.” 


“ The elegy, better known to modern read- 
ers as ‘ The Battle of Eutaw Springs,’ has the 
stanza, noble in thought and words: 

Stranger, their humble graves adorn ; 
You, too, may fall and ask a tear : 
’Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening shall be cleat 

“This was the poem praised by Scott, ‘ as fine a thing as there 
is of the kind in the language.’ In view of this confession, the line 
in ‘ Marmion,’ almost identical with Freneau’s. 

They took the spear—but left 


the shield 
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has been accounted by some critics as plagiarism on Scott’s part, 
but to other minds it would seem only a case of literary coinci- 
dence, possibly due to Freneau’s suggestion. ...... 

“Among the many elegies on Washington, none was more 
stately and sympathetic than Freneau’s ‘ Stanzas to the Memory 
of General Washington, December 14, 1799.’ Resenting the tone 
of extravagant eulogy then rife, he summarized the traits of the 
master-general : 


He was no god, ve flattering knaves, 
He owned no world, he ruled no waves; 
But,—and exalt it if you can,— 

He was the upright, Aonest man. 


This was his glory, this outshone 

Those attributes you dote upon ; 

On this strong ground he took his stand, 
Such virtue saved a sinking land.”’ 

Freneau’s life and writings, concludes Mrs. Marble, have “ suf- 
fered too long the neglect which is often a reproach to our patriot- 
ism.” Undue exaltation for this pioneer poet need not be claimed, 
but “a fitting knowledge of his life and service, proclaimed in the 
revival of interest in his name, is only the payment of a long- 
standing debt of honor.” 


AS TO READING IN BED. 


RECENT remark of Lord Rosebery’s, to the effect that 
“persons afflicted with insomnia should read Cockburn of 
Ormiston’s letters to his gardener,” has stirred up quite a lively 
discussion, on both sides of the Atlantic, in regard to the habit of 
reading in bed. It has been suggested that this subject possesses 
more than a merely quizzical importance, in view of the fact that 
the increasing pressure of modern life leaves some of us only the 
bed-time hour for uninterrupted reading of any sort. However 
that may be, the extent of the discussion would seem to indicate 
that an increasing number of people are prone to the habit men- 
tioned. 
The London Daily Mail has gone to the trouble of collecting 
One doctor declares that “ read- 
ing in bed is a disease; the habit is as bad as taking drugs.” “Do 


medical evidence on the subject. 


not read in bed if you wish to preserve your eyes,” is the counsel 
of asecond. The New York J/edical Record says: 


“The young should be prohibited from indulging in the practise, 
for, putting on one side the probable strain to the eyesight, there 
is always the fear that the habit when formed will be abused, and 
that the hours which should be passed in recuperating the forces 
of the mind and body will be spent in wasting these powers. It is 
never wise to burn the candle at both ends. In certain cases read- 
ing in bed is harmless, in some instances it tends to do good; but, 
on the whole, the practise is not one to be advised.” 


Commenting on such “ wise words” as these, the London Sfec- 


tator says: 


“They are no wiser than such counsel as might be contained in 
a recommendation not to write while running, or not to sharpen a 
penknife while racing upstairs. Todo either thing in a certain 
way may be foolish or dangerous, and to read in bed in a certain 
way may be foolish and dangerous also. To get a bad light 
thrown on a book, to hold the book in an uncomfortable position, 
and to place the candle by which you read near anything inflam- 
mable,—that is all, no doubt, foolish and dangerous. But with an 
electric light, or even a properly protected candle or a gas-jet com- 
fortably placed for immediate extinguishing, with an extra pillow 
enabling the reader to recline rather than to lie down, and with a 
bright mild light thrown on to a well-printed page, who is to con- 
tend that reading under such conditions is worse, either for your- 
self or your neighbor, than reading in the study or the smoking- 
room in an armchair? . . . When, as Mr. Lang wrote in his ‘ Bal- 
lade of Sleep,’ the prayer— 

Lord of the wand of lead, 


Soft-footed as the snow, 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


goes from hour to hour unheeded. why is a sane man to be forbid- 
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den a mild white light on large print, and the renewal of compan- 
ionship which has pleased him, till he recognizes at last the touch 
of the ‘wand of lead’? He will refuse, of course, to have that com- 
panionship forbidden him, and he will choose for the comrades of 
his vigil those whose gentle touch and tactful power of self-obliter- 
ation he has tested and knows. ‘If he might classify it,’ said Lord 
Rosebery of Cockburn’s letters, ‘ he would put it among that rare 
collection of books which people could enjoy by their bedside, not 
as literary opiates, but because they were pleasant and healthy to 
read, which they could break off at any minute when they felt 
drowsy, and which left a pleasant impression on them when they 
laid them down.’ Of such books every man to whom sleep comes 
but uneasily knows the friendship and the worth. To them be- 
longs the peace of the companion of whom he knows the inmost 
thoughts, who will not contradict or surprise him, who will not 
even speak until he is spoken to, and then will give the kindly an- 
swer asked for. This, it has been said, is the test of friends, that 
they can spend long hours in each other’s company without speak- 
ing; and something like it is the test of a book worthy to take its 
place on the bedside bookshelf. There, dull-covered and _ per- 
chance happily dusty, it will wait on weariness: opening readily 
at well-remembered, quiet-bringing passages; closing easily when 
its placid beckonings have brought nearer and nearer the touch of 
the ‘ wand of lead.’” 


Mr. Robert Blatchford, the editor of the London Clarion, re- 
gards Spenser’s poems as the best bed-book. He writes: 


“I do not recommend novels as bed-books, not even novels 
which the reader knows. New novels are for obvious reasons as 
impossible at the bedside as a cornet solo. No, we want singers, 
talkers, prattlers, at our pillows. 

“ The ideal bed-book should be small, printed in good type, not 
too boisterous, not too sad, an old friend. Then, with mild, clear 
light, a pipe, and something in a tumbler, man may court happi- 
ness and win her, and the malice of the gods and follies of the 
tiesh shall fret his soul no more.” 


Next to Spenser’s poems Mr. Blatchford ranks Sir Thomas. 
Browne’s “ Urn Burial” as most suitable for bedside reading. He 
also recommends Omar Khayyam, Shakespeare’s sonnets, Brown- 
ing’s lyrics, Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy,” Montaigne’s. 
Essays, Ritson’s “ Robin Hood,” Thackeray’s “Roundabout Pa- 
pers,” and Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” 

The New York Avening Post says: 


“Strangely enough, no English contributor has confessed a par- 
tiality for the most paradoxical and delightful kind of books for 
bed. Travels—and particularly accounts of perils at the poles, on. 
mountain-tops, and in bleak deserts—are perused with 2 singular 
voluptuousness between blankets. Peary and Nansen and the 
Duke of the Abruzzi never look more heroic than then, nor their 
lot more completely, enviable. Tyndall and Whymper and Sir 
Martin Conway would keep one shivering blessedly through many 
changes of sheets. Marco Polo, Froissart, Dana, Herman Mel- 
ville, are then most adventurous. Hakluyt is more than ever a 
boon. When the publishers will give us these books—or better, 
perhaps, selections therefom—in manageable form, the roster of 
bedtime books will be fairly complete, and a stertorous return of 
thanks will be offered up from an appreciable number of bolsters. 
But no extravagant financial hopes should be laid upon the enter- 
prise. Only such profits are contemplated as a conservative pub- 
lisher might reckon with a good conscience as he ends his day- 
Ideal books for reading in bed have rarely been of the ‘ best-sell- 
ing ’ variety.” 


THE life of Edgar Allan Poe has been dramatized by Mr. George C. 
Hazelton, of New York, in a play entitled “‘ The Raven.” 


THE “very greatest’ novels of the world, according to W. D. Howells. 
(writing in Harper’s Bazar), are the following: ‘Don Quixote,” ‘Gil 
Blas,” *“* Wilhelm Meister,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
“Emma,” ‘Pride and Prejudice,” ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” “I 
Promessi Sposi,” ‘ Belinda,” ‘‘ Frankenstein,” “Chartreuse de Parme,” 
‘Cesar Birotteau,” ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ “*‘ David Copperfield,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance,” “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” “Middlemarch,” “Smoke,” ‘Fathers and Sons,” 
‘*Nobles,”’ ‘‘ War and Peace,’”’ ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” “ Resurrection,” ** Don@ 
Perfecta,” “Marta y Maria,” ‘“‘I Malavogia,” “The Return of the Native,” 
‘*L’Assommoir,” ‘* Madame Bovary,” ‘‘The Awkward Age,” *“‘ The Gran 
dissimes,”’ and “ most of the books of the same authors.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


CLOTH THAT ALWAYS KEEPS WARM. 


W* are accustomed to speak of “warm” clothes or rugs, 

meaning that they are non-conductors of heat and so pre- 
vent the warmth of the body from escaping. They possess no 
warmth in themselves, and the fur robe that “keeps us warm” in 
a sleigh will also keep a lump of ice cold in summer by preventing 
its melting. A fabric recently invented in France, however, is 
“warm” in a more positive sense, since it contains, woven in with 
the wool or silk of which it is composed, a fine tissue of metallic 
threads which form a conducting electrical system, and may be 
The 
M. H. La- 
lande, who describes it in Za Vature (Paris, December 19), writes 
of it as follows: 


kept at an equable temperature by the passage of a current. 
possibilities of such a device are evidently very wide. 


“ A curious and important application of electricity has arisen— 
electric heating in a form that combines beauty with great practical] 
utility. 

“ The idea of utilizing in a fabric the heat given out by conduct- 
ing electric filaments is not new in itself, since we already have 
metallic tissues to be used as rheostats, and even asbestos cloth, 
for heating purposes; but these fabrics are especially for high 
temperatures, and 
have a limited use, 
besides which they 
are only slightly 
flexible and lack the 





suppleness of real 
cloth. 
“The system de- 


vised by an engineer 
of Valdoie-Belfort, 
M. Canielle Herr 
gott, is adapted 
especially for mod- 
erate temperatures ; 
his electric thermo- 
phile is intended to 

LTS? VV ¥ be used in connec- 

7 rh RY I NY ee SF tion with fabrics of 
” Re eid ~ — all kinds — cotton, 

2 pes oe linen, wool, or silk. 
and does not alter 
their ordinary ap- 
pearance or their 
usual flexibility. 

“This result is ob- 
tained, in the first 
place, with a textile, 
electrothermic thread specially composed of a mixture of textile 
fiber and conducting wire, in suchfashion that the resistanceto trac- 
tion is given entirely by the textile fibers. Ifthe purely textile part 
be removed, the conducting threads can without effort be stretched 
ten per cent. They, therefore, do only electrothermic work. The 
heating thread is thus made up in fabric of any desired thickness, 
for use as light or heavy cloth, carpet, or hangings, taking the place 
of the fabrics ordinarily used for such purposes. The‘ thermophile’ 
tissues are so constructed... . that they can give only the uni- 
form temperature for which they were made. Furthermore, the 
weave of the electrothermic cloth being very close, the heating 
threads are at a temperature scarcely higher than that of the whole 
fabric, so that any abnormal and, therefore, dangerous heating is 
avoided. 

“The conducting-threads are very fine, and their breaking inter- 
rupts the circuit automatically in case of imprudence or defect. 
They are also arranged so as to avoid short-circuiting. In the 
first place, the great number of electrothermic threads in a circuit 
enables us to have between two adjacent threads only a difference 
of potential of half a volt or so; secondly, in the case of multiple 
circuits, these receive the current by collector-threads specially in- 
sulated, with only one pole in each of the thicknesses of the fabric; 
and lastly the different circuits of the same tissue are so connected 
that the difference of potential is zero between the neighboring 
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FIG. 1.—HEATING RUG; INTERIOR VIEW. 


At the left hand upper corner, threads trav- 
ersed by the current; at the right, below, con- 
nection with the current. 
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threads of two successive circuits. Thus there is every security 
to such a degree that the fabrics may be moistened and then dried 
by the electric current, a property that will be practically useful in 
many ways. 


“ The fear of any danger is altogether done away with; the only 























FIG. 2.—HEATING RUGS AND COMFORTERS 


possibility is the stoppage of the current, and this has been re+ 
duced to a minimum, for, in the first place, the electrothermic 
threads are perfectly buried in the tissue and are almost invisible. 
They are so well interwoven that they remain intact in spite of all 
handling. Again, they do not reach the border, they stop at a 
convenient distance, and are so protected that they can not be in- 
jured by use. In all cases these ‘ thermophile’ cloths demand 
only the most elementary precautions in their handling. 

“Their applications, with either continuous or alternating cur- 
rents, are very numerous either in use as carpets or rugs at or near 
the temperature of the body or in medical applications, dry or 
humid, by contact or radiation, up to the antiseptic temperature 
of 150° C. [303° F.]. The industrial uses are innumerable, as in 
filters for oily or sirupy substances, in finishing-rolls or presses, or 
in the heating of automobiles or railway compartments, 

“The advantages of the electric thermophile is in its conven- 
ience, cleanliness, and elegant simplicity. Even altho the electric 
current is still generally expensive, it must be noted that the great- 
est economy of use is in large surfaces. 

“ All these different heating-tissues have been subjected to nu- 
merous tests. They furnish a gentle and agreeable temperature. 
The accompanying photog.aphs show that the passage of the elec- 
tric current is betrayed only by the presence of the connecting- 
wires. acy 

“In fact, these cloths or rugs do not have an appearance differ- 
ent from the ordinary fabric or carpet, but they have the valuable 
quality of remaining always at a temperature of 30° C. [86° F.]. 
The invention will doubtless meet with approval.”— 7rans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE ELECTRICAL THEORY OF MATTER. 


: a review of the progress of electrical science during the year 
just past, an editorial writer in 7he Electrical World and En- 


gineer Calls attention to the steady advances made by the theory 


of electrons—the theory that electricity makes up, or at least is 
closely connected with, the ultimate particles of matter. 
this writer: 


Says 


“The theory is gaining ground steadily that electricity is indis- 
solubly connected with the component parts of an atom of matter; 
or, what may be the same thing, that atoms are composed of elec- 
tricity, or are disturbances of ether corresponding to minute elec- 
tric charges. Every year that passes extends the scope of the sci- 
ence of electricity, which is only another way of expressing the 
fact that the various sciences are approaching unification. Optics 
became a department of electricity when, by the labors of Max- 
well and of Hertz, the electromagnetic theory of light was estab- 
lished. Similarly, there is now laid in the electronic hypothesis a 
basis for an electrical theory of matter in general, and of dynamics 
in particular. 

¢ it is by no means yet clear that the inertia of matter, the iner- 
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tia of a billiard-ball, for example, is due to the self-induction of | making the exhibit as nearly lifelike as could be imagined, and the 
electricity in the ball, and the opposition which self-induction sets movements of the lips would be those pertaining to the words 


up to an electric current or moving electric charge. But it now 
seems to be clear that there are large aggregate electric charges 
bound up in some intramolecular way with the ivory or composi- 
tion of which the billiard-ball is formed. It is also known that 
such electric charges must resist being moved or stopped by the 
self-induction law, according to the 
There seems, 


same law as mechanical] 
therefore, to be no escape from the 
proposition that at least a part of the inertia displayed by a bil- 
liard-ball is due to self-induction. The real question is whether 
there is enough electricity, on the whole, in the matter of a billiard- 
ball, to account for all of the inertia. An electrified pith-ball, for 
instance, is supposed to have a small amount of extra inertia, due 
to its electrification; but so little extra that it has never been 
made evident. The total charge stowed away molecularly in a 
billiard ball must be immense, in order to account for all of the 
inertia electrically. If all the atoms carry the same charges that 
they carry in electrolytic processes, the electrical share of the 
inertia of a billiard-ball would seem to be very minute. But if, 
according to the electronic theory, there may be numerous electro- 
lytic atomic charges stowed away in an atom, then it would be 
possible to account for all of the inertia by self-induction. 

‘The suggestion is strong, therefore, that dynamics is now a 
department of electricity; or that electricity is a department of 
dynamics; or that there is no longer any fundamental division of 
science into electricity and into dynamics; but that both are 
branches of a yet more fundamental kmowledge, bringing to mind 
the time-honored remark of the French king to his son departing 
to ascend the throne of Spain, ‘ The Pyrenees no longer exist.’ 
The signs of the times are thatin this way each science will extend 
ovefthe borders of its neighbors, until, when it has conquered 
them all, it will have destroyed itself, and all the sciences will be 
one and the same. This tendency to merging unification and 
desectionalizing is steadily pervading every human interest.” 


inertia. 


MOVING-PICTURES THAT TALK. 


_ combination of the phonograph and the moving-picture 

that Edison promised us years ago has been long in coming. 
We were told that we should shortly see and hear reproductions of 
operas and plays with no more substantial basis than a lantern and 
a wax cylinder. have 
learned that the practical details are all but insurmountable. We 
It is a trifle 


The theory was simple enough, but we 


have the reproduced music, it is true. “brassy,” but 
it is recognizable. We may also see plays on the illuminated 
screen, but they are in pantomime and very brief. Now, however, 
come two French inventors, Messrs. Gaumont and Decaux, with 


what they call a “ chronophone ”—an apparatus that appears to be 


the first step toward the promised combination. Previous at- 


tempts have failed because it has been impossible to make the 
phonograph work in exact time with the cinematograph; but the 
French inventors appear to have overcome this difficulty. Says a 


writer in 7he Western Electrician : 


“From the invention of the phonograph came the invention of 
the cinematograph, and it would seem a natural sequence that the 
two should be made to act together simultaneously so that a hu- 
man figure upon the screen would be both seen and heard at the 
same time—the gestures being accompanied by the voice—thwts 


spoken. 

ye accomplish this end it was necessary to connect the two 
systems by a combined transmission absolutely automatic. Of the 
two systems, the cinematograph requires the greater power, the 
phonograph being actuated by a minute force in comparison. 
Therefore while the vibrations of the figure movement may vary 
considerably without notice, a slight change in the speed of the 
phonograph materially affects the pitch of the vocal reproduction. 
The inventors appealed to electricity for a solution of the problem, 
with ready and perfect success.” 


The motor which controls the cinematograph receives its current 
from a distributor arranged on the shaft of the phonograph, in 
such manner that the motor is absolutely dependent on the move- 
ment of the phonograph axle. Thus there is perfect synchronism, 
positive and absolutely automatic, so that the sounds from the 
phonograph appear to come from the lips of the image on the 


opaque screen. 


HOW SNOW CRYSTALS ARE FORMED. 


4 ROM a study of snow-crystals contributed to The Monthly 

Weather Review by Wilson A. Bently, of Jericho, Vt., 

who has been photographing them for the past twenty years, and 

who has a large collection of negatives, The National Geographic 
Magazine makes the following extracts : 

“Snow-crystals are divided into two great classes: those co/- 
umnar in form and those of a ¢abular form. These two funda- 
mental types are in turn divided into many subvarieties. ‘ 

“ The forms vary according to the wind, the height of the clouds, 
the degree of cold, the amount of water in the air, etc. Crystals 
formed in cold weather or in high clouds are usually columnar or 
solid tabular. Those formed in moderate weather and light winds 
or in low clouds are apt to have frail branches and to be of 
feathery type. Mixed forms grow partly in low and partly in high 
clouds. High winds give broken and irregular forms, and much 
moisture the very granular crystals. 

“These heavy granular-covered crystals are peculiarly a product 
of the lower or intermediate cloud strata, and especially of moist 
snow-storms. In intense cold they are rare, while the columnar 
and solid tabular then become common. 

“About four-fifths of the perfect forms occur within the west 
and north quadrants of great storms. 

“The most common forms outlined within the nuclear or central 
portions of the crystals are a simple star of six rays, a solid hex- 
agon, and a circle. The subsequent additions assume a bewilder- 
ing variety of shapes, each of which usually differs widely from 
the one that preceded it and from the primitive nuclear form at its 
center. 

“By bearing in mind the fact that crystals evolved within the 
upper clouds tend toward solidity, and the crystals formed in lower 
clouds tend toward open branches and feathery forms, it is possi- 
ble to trace the history and travels of a great many of the crystals. 
No. 821 was probably star-shaped at birth, and was formed in low 
clouds. Ascending air-currents carried it upward until it reached 
a considerable height, where it assumed the solid hexagonal form 
which we see outlined around the star-shaped nucleus. Its greater 
weight now caused it to descend to lower levels, where it acquired 
still further growth, No. 831 originated at a high altitude, then 
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descended, and completed its growth entirely at low levels. No. 
850 originated in and was also completed in the upper clouds. No. 
565 was probably formed on a long broken branch... ... . 

“Columnar forms or solid tabular are naturally heavier than the 
open forms. They are not, therefore, likely. to be wafted about in 
so many directions, and hence to be modified and become so intri- 
cate as the light, feathery crystals. 

“Perfect crystals are frequently covered over and lines of beauty 
obliterated by granular coatings. Such heavy granular-covered 
crystals possess great interest for many reasons: They show when 
the character of the snow is due to the aggregation of relatively 
coarse cloud particles or minute rain-drops, and not to the aggre- 
gation of the much smaller molecules of water presumably floating 
freely about between them. They also offer a complete explana- 
tion of the formation and growth of the very large rain-drops that 
often fall from thunder-clouds and other rain-storms, if we accept 
the conclusion that such large drops result from the melting or 
merging together of one or more of the large granular crystals. 

“While most granular forms possess true crystallic nuclei, there 
is reason to suppose that they sometimes form directly from the 
particles of cloud or mist.” 


The beautiful details, the geometrical tracings, and delicate 
symmetrical shadings in the interior of crystals are due, the writer 
tells us, to minutg inclusions of air. He says: 


“This included air prevents a complete joining of the water 
molecules; the walls of the resultant air-tubes cause the absorption 
and refraction of a part of the rays of light entering the crystal; 
hence those portions appear darker by transmitted light than do 
the other portions. The softer and broader interior shadings may, 
perhaps, also be due, in whole or in part, to the same cause; but 
if so, the corresponding inclusions of air must necessarily be much 
more attenuated and more widely diffused than in the former cases. 
We can only conjecture as to the manner in which these minute 
air-tubes and blisters are formed. 

“As no one can ever actually see the extremely minute water 
particles rush together and form themselves into snow-crystals, 
the material and the manner in which the molecules of water are 
joined to form snow-crystals is largely a matter of speculation. 
While it is true that the snow crystals form within the clouds, it 
does not, therefore, follow that they are formed from the coarse 
particles of which the clouds are composed in cold weather. 

“We have good grounds for assuming that the true snow-crys- 
tals are formed directly from the minute invisible atoms or mole- 
cules of water in the air, and not from the coarse particles in the 
clouds, as it is unlikely that these coarse particles could unite into 
snow-crystals in so perfect a manner as to leave no trace of their 
union even when examined under powerful microscopes.” 


THE SIMPLE ART OF FIREPROOFING. 


— the destruction by fire of the Iroquois Theater in Chi- 

cago, the papers have been full of statements and counter- 
statements regarding the ease and efficacy, or the utter uselessness, 
of chemical fireproofing, as applied to theatrical scenery. In view 
of these, the facts related in an article contributed by the veteran 
Prof. R. Ogden Doremus to 7he American (New York, January 
4), are of interest. Says Professor Doremus: 

“ Before the Christian era, the Greeks, being obliged hastily to 
construct a fort, built it of wood and coated it with alum. The 
enemy in vain attempted to destroy it by fire. Fireproofing is not 
a modern chemical invention. It is two thousand years old ! 

“After the heartrending loss of a young son, whose summer 
dress took fire from a candle flame, I made a thorough search 
among chemical agents to determine which would most effectively 
render dresses non-inflammable. None equaled ammonium phos- 
phate. Each time the underclothing and dresses of my children 
were washed this chemical was added to the starch solution, which 
rendered them flame-proof. . . . For forty years I have in vain 
most zealously urged the employment of chemical agents to save 
life, but the apathy of the public surpasses belief. 

“Dion Boucicault treated a part of the scenery of Wallack’s 
Theater with tungstate of sodium shortly after the horror in the 
Brooklyn Theater, in 1876, where nearly three hundred lives were 
sacrificed. . . . The same evening he sent Mr. Steele Mackaye to 
ask my opinion. I gave him various textures treated with ammo- 
nium phosphate, with my compliments to Mr. Boucicault. He 
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oon returned, saying it surpassed the agent he had uséd, for it 
left no sparks of fire after being burned, as the otherdid...... 

“ Not only should the scenery and flooring of the stage be flame- 
proof, but inflammable materials used in certain plays should be 
protected. In the ‘ County Fair’ Mr. Neil Burgess had the hay 
in the barn scene rendered non-inflammable with ‘ Fireproofine.’ 
Emma Livry, a celebrated danseuse, was fatally burned by her 
clothes catching fire during her performance at the Grand Opera 
in Paris, in 1865. The French Government ordered that the 
dresses of actresses, as well as the scenery, should be treated with 
tungstate of soda....... 

“Years ago I wrote to the president of the Board of Education 
urging that the flooring and other woodwork of the new school 
building should be made flame-proof, that in case of fire and loss 
of life of school children, if this precaution was not used, it would 
be considered criminal negligence. To save labor of scrubbing, 
many of the floors are coated with oil. The Windsor horror could 
have been averted had its curtains been flame-proof. The legisla- 
ture should pass a law obliging all hotels in this State to make 
their curtains non-inflammable. One of my former assistants 
treated one hundred curtains with a solution of phosphates of am- 
monia, rendering them flame-proof, for less than one cent apiece. 
Notwithstanding the terrible cases cited, and the last sad Chicago 
calamity, | almost despair of realizing the general application of 
these chemical means of saving life !” 


A COMETARY MYSTERY. 


UST as astronomers begin to think that they understand 
J comets, some one of those erratic bodies breaks all known 
laws and does something altogether unaccountable. 
Swift’s comet of 1892, 
tail, drifting back from 
the head. 
the Brooks comet of 


There was 
in which a mass of matter appeared in the 





There was 


the next year, whose 
tail suffered the most 
unaccountable dis- 
turbances in the course 
The 


of pho- 


of a few hours. 
introduction 
tography into the study 
of comets has revealed 
many of these anoma- 
lies. The latest was 
shown by the Borrelly 
comet of 1903, in 
which, as. described 
by Prof. E. E. Barnard 
in Popular Astronomy 
(January), a section of 
the tail broke from the 
head and traveled 


away at the rate of 





twenty-nine miles per 








second in a retrograde BORRELLY’S COMET, JULY 24, 1903. 


direction, or with an 


The short lines are stars, carried past the field 
of the telescope as it is fixed on the moving 
comet. 


actual repulsion from 
the sun of seven miles 


persecond. Professor Barnard suggests that either the outburst 


from the head suddenly took a slightly different direction or else 
the existing tail was forcibly detached by some unknown body, 


like a swarm of meteorites. He says: 


“ Photographs of Borrelly’s comet on the night of July 24 showed 
a large section of the tail apparently completely broken off and 
displaced from the direction of the remaining portion of the tail. 
There was nothing in the appearance of this to suggest any out- 
side disturbance. The section was straight and apparently unin- 
jured. Other photographs made four hours earlier and’ three 
hours later showed that this section was receding from the comet, 
and that the normal tail was growing in length. 


“The ‘explanation of this featuré appears to be a very simple 
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It would seem that, for some cause, between two and three 
in the afternoon of July 24 there occurred a slight but sudden 
change in the direction of emission of matter from the comet. 
The first tail would then separate from the comet—as its supply of 
material would be cut off—and a new tail would begin in the new 
direction and grow to the normal. length, while the section would 
drift out and dissipate into space. Thus would the phenomenon 
of July 24 be produced. The actual velocity of separation, deter- 
mined from the photographs, was twenty-nine miles a second. As 
the comet was approaching the sun at the rate of twenty-two 
miles a second, the real motion of the particles away from the sun 
was seven miles a second. This is a rather small velocity com- 
pared with some of those attributed to the particles composing a 
comet’s tail. 

“This comet showed us that the tail actually moved out from 
the head as a luminous stream, which remained visible for hours 
after its supply from the head had ceased. At the same time this 
section had a progressive motion laterally, which would partake 
of the original motion of the comet when the separation occurred. 
Let, therefore, this drifting stream encounter, say, a dense swarm 
of meteors, or some other resistance, and a disruption of its sym- 
metry would occur, just as seems to have happened in the case of 
Brooks’s comet of 1893. ...... 

“It appears that there is no evidence of acceleration in the mo- 
tion of separation, This is contrary to what would happen if the 
particles had been driven away from the comet by the repellant 
action of the sun alone.” 


one, 


A STUDY OF CREATION. 


“T° HE FRENCH have jiever been enthusiastic Darwinians. It 

is, perhaps, not surprising, therefore, to find a French geol- 
ogist, M. Stanislas Meunier, arguing in the Revue Scientifique 
(December 19) against all schools of transformism and stoutly 
maintaining what is practically a doctrine of special creation. He 
admits that living beings form a connected series; but the connec- 
tion, he believes, is not one of physical descent, but inheres in 
something outside of and preexistent to the earth. He does not 
name it, but he would probably not object to the inference that it 
is the mind of a creator. 
from M. Meunier’s article. 


We translate a very few paragraphs 
He writes : 


“ Organized beings have often: been compared to the products 
obtained by the potter: by baking clay; it seems as if the same 
order of ideas might furnish a table of organic progress, independ- 
ently of any transformist hypothesis. 

“The potter, in fact, after*having for a long time made hemi- 
spherical vessels, bowls, and the. like, invents a more spherical 
form in order to prevent too rapid evaporation. A further step 
consists in furnishing the opening with a cylindrical extension, 
which may be closed with a stopper. Thus we have a bottle. 
The addition of a handle has obvious advantages, and thus a cruse 
mines...» 5 2 

“Evidently there is a very intimate connection between the 
bowl, the gourd, the bottle, and the cruse, with or without a spout, 
since these objects are the work of the same artisan, and have 
been made with the same original material. Nevertheless, we can 
not say with truth that the bowl has given rise to the gourd, the 
latter to the bottle, etc., for these are simply the members of a 
progressive industrial series. 

“Why should there not be something of the kind in relation to 
organic beings? They are made of the same substance and by 
the same workman; nothing proves. that they have arisen directly 
one from another. It is important to add that pottery has still 
other analogies with organized creatures, which enable us to apply 
to their interpretation considerations of the order of paleontology 
and embrvogeny. ‘We shall find, in fact, that they have appeared 
successively. The simplest are the oldest and the most perfect 
are the most recent. The latter present during certain phases of 
their manufacture the same characteristics as the inferior forms. 
The gourd at a certain moment was.a bowl, turning on the potter’s 
wheel and growing continually at its edge. ...... 

“Persons who believe in transformism, as a result of descent, 
make it a consequence of the successive modifications that the en- 
vironment necessarily must undergo in course of time. But altho 
every one is attracted by this theory at the outset, the details that 
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have been given in each particular case appear such as to make 
the consideration of this idea inacceptable.” 

M. Meunier gives at some length his reasons for rejecting Dar- 
win’s, Lamarck’s, and all other theories of transformism. All we 
can be sure of, he thinks, is that, as in the case of the various 
kinds of pottery, we have to do with an orderly development, 
altho he thinks it is not a development by descent. 
thus: 


He closes 


“Doubtless we can not usefully risk any hypothesis on the 
mechanism of the production of living things; but it is, perhaps, 
a step in advance only to come to the conclusion that the cause of 
life and its manifestations on the earth is exterior to the earth;. 
that it is anterior to our world, just as are doubtless the laws of 
physics and chemistry, which govern the relations of matter and 
force throughout space. 

“The philosophy of science can lose nothing by the admission 
of points of view that, far from narrowing our subjects of study, 
enlarge them beyond all limits; and this is, perhaps, the occasion 
to show once more to persons who are turning toward metaphysics 
in their thirst for mystery, that they will find in pure science that 
wherewith they may satisfy their legitimate aspirations.”— 77ams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Paper Car-Wheels.—Just what a paper car-wheel is and 
how it is made is thus explained editorially in Rat/way and Loco- 
motive Engineering (January) : 


“The material of the paper wheel is a calendared rye-straw 
board or thick paper made specially for the purpose at. the com- 
pany’s paper-mills. This is sent to the works in. various sizes 
suitable for the dimensions of the wheel center to be made. The 
first operation is for two men standing beside a pile of the boards 
to brush over each sheet a coating of flour paste, until a dozen are 
pasted into a layer. A third man transfers this. layer to a hy- 
draulic press, where a pressure of five hundred. tons or more is 
applied. After solidifying under this pressure for two hours, the 
12-sheet layers are kept in a drying-room heated. to.a temperature 
of 120° F. Several of these layers are in turn pasted together, 
dressed, and given another drying. This is kept up until a circular 
block is formed containing from®120 to 160 sheets, varying from 4% 
to 5% inches in thickness, and as compact as. seasoned hickory. 

“The blocks are then turned in a lathe slightly larger than the 
tire, and the hole is bored for the cast-iron center. In turning the 
paper blocks make a shaving that resembles. strips of leather. 
The center and the tire are forced on under a powerful hydraulic 
press. 

“ The average life of the tire of a paper wheel is about 300,000: 
miles. That represents about 14-inch wear. The centers do not 
seem to be affected by service, and they are always good for re- 
newal of tires unless some accident happens to them.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE honor of possessing the world’s greatest gold-mine—now claimed by 
the United States and the Transvaal—will soon belong to Bohemia, if we 
are to believe a statement credited by 7he Engineering and Mining Journal 
to an Austrian contemporary. It says:.‘* According to this account, the 
mine is situated at Raudney, near Blanikberge, and the ore averages. from 
12 to1s kgm. ($8,000 to $10,000) gold per ton. No less than soo men are to be 
employed underground, and sufficient ore is already in sight to assure the 
continuance of operations for at least forty years. Material for construct- 
ing thirty furnaces has been ordered from a manufacturer fn Essen. 
With such brilliant prospects, it seems rather remarkable that the mine: 
should have been closed down seventy-five years ago, as-reported, for want 
of capital ; and, unfortunately, no attempt is made to explain this apparent 
inconsistency.” 

MANUFACTURE OF RADIUM.—Richard Guenther, United States consul- 
general at Frankfort, referring to the “radium industry” already de- 
veloped in Germany and France, says: ‘* Notwithstanding the difficulty in. 
its production, a radium industry has already developed in Germany and: 
France, and altho one gram is sold at a little less. than .$2,000, the manufac- 
turers are said to have orders for several hundred grams. The demand. 
for medical purposes exceeds the supply. Radium. possesses all the im- 
portant qualities of the Réntgen rays, in addition to the invaluable prop- 
erty of being ready for use at any time and furnishing its-rays without the- 
employment of apparatus. It has been demonstrated that a small glass- 
tube, not larger than a goose-quill, containing a little more than a thou- 
sandth part of a gram, is as effective as an expensive and complicated 
electric apparatus for the treatment of cancer—surpassing the best effects 
ef the Réntgen rays. The ease with which the radium can be administered: 
locally, as, for instance, in the nose and. throat, is an. invaluable advane 
tage.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE CHIGAGO 
TRAGEDY. 


LMOST all the religious papers devote lengthy editorials to 

a consideration of the Chicago theater fire, and the opinion 

is freely expressed that this terrible disaster will not have been in 

vain if its “ lessons” are duly heeded. Most people, as the Boston 

Watchman remarks, will be more readyeto see in the tragedy “ the 

unfaithfulness of men to an ordinary trust” than the hand of God. 

And yet, says The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis), such a ca- 

lamity “compels men to think seriously on the problem of God’s 
providence over the world.” The same paper says further: 


“ How are we to harmonize such calamities with the beneficent 
character of God and of His providence? This is the question 
that forces itself upon thoughtful minds at such times. The true 
answer, in our judgment, is to be found in the reasonable supposi- 
tion that such events—awful as they seem to us—are but parts of 
an infinitely wide circle of the divine government, the larger por- 
tion of which lies beyond our vision, reaching as it does into the 
invisible and spiritual universe. We have no right to conclude 
that the small arc of the circle which we see is all there is of it, and 
judge God’s administration of the world accordingly. 

“We can see, however, that God could not annul a natural jaw, 
or suspend it, when ignorance or neglect fails to recognize it, with- 
out the most demoralizing effects. What God willed in the Chi- 
cago disaster was not the destruction of human life, but the uni- 
versality and inviolability of those natural laws on which human 
welfare depends. There was a set of conditions in the Chicago 
theater, as we now see, that invited most disastrous consequences. 
There were a vast assembly of women and children, a large 
amount of combustible material on the stage, electric wires emit- 
ting sparks, stage machinery that was untried, inadequate precau- 
tions to prevent fire and wholly inadequate facilities of egress from 
the building. The calamity came. God’s providence has its se- 
verity as well as its graciousness—its retributions for violated laws 
as well as its rewards for obedience. That much is clear. If the 
penalty or consequence of violated law seems to us too severe, 
and if the fact that innocent parties suffer with the guilty puzzles 
and perplexes us, that is where the circle of God’s providence, in 
its wider ranges, passes into realms which our finite wisdom can 
not penetrate. After all, ‘we walk by faith, not by sight.’” 


The Chicago Standard (Baptist) finds in the catastrophe indica- 
tions of “a display of divine judgment.” It says in part: 


“Men have come to believe so thoroughly that no great calamity 
in our age can be a direct result of divine displeasure that they 
deny that God ever sent any judgments upon men. It might be 
well for our own age even to make room for such a premise in the 
presence of human ignorance and folly. If there should be no pos- 
sibility of a direct, yet there is room for an indirect judgment to 
account for many great calamities. ... It has been noticeable 
that, for many months, places of amusement of every kind have 
been attended constantly by crowds. Thoughtful people have 
sometimes wondered what might come of it all. Already this 
generation has laid itself open to the charge of being ‘ lovers of 
pleasure’ more than ‘ lovers of God.’ Has judgment fallen across 
our path? That we can not assert, but what folly in a pleasure- 
seeking life! The things here written may not receive the com- 
mendation of all our readers. We fear not this, but rather the 
fault of writing for commendation’s sake.” 


In similar vein, the Chicago /nterior (Presb.) declares: 


“The primal fraternity of the race—the fraternity of death and 
tears—has been scored into the heart of this city that has so much 
needed to learn human brotherhood. Even the striking livery 
drivers, who by their violent methods have for two weeks made it 
unsafe for the living to carry the dead respectfully to burial, real- 
ized in the lurid glare of this disaster the enormity of their heart- 
lessness and themselves declared a ten days’ truce in their warfare. 
The sense of eternity and its nearness has been brought heavily on 
the hearts of men. Death has grown a very real thing to the city. 
Great, hurrying, heedless, hilarious Chicago is sobered and 
thoughtful—only for a space, it may be, but the space of quietude 
may be long enough, let us ‘hope, for some souls to hear and obey 
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the still, small voice of divine call within their lives. It is not tor 
day, and doubtless not to-morrow, that we shall see enough of ex- 
cellent result in the deeds of the living to seem to us to pay for the 
loss of the dead, but leaving that account to God, let us trust and. 
strive that every bright line of admonition in this dark record of 
grief may be written brighter by wise and urgent practise on the 
part of all to whom its lessons solemnly apply. Even to the be- 
reaved that would be a grateful consolation.” 


The Chicago holocaust has been described in press despatches 
as “a fire horror unparalleled in the history of America,” but sev- 
eral religious papers recall the fact that the burning of the Jesuit 
Church at Santiago, Chile, in 1863, was an even more serious con- 
flagration, involving the loss of 2,000 lives. The general question 
of the safety of church buildings is one that attracts much atten- 
tion at this time. Upon investigation, twenty-one of the Chicago. 
churches are found to have violated building ordinances, and they 
have been closed pending the necessary alterations. Says The 
Journal and Messenger (Cincinnati) : 


“Churches are, on the whole, the safest places in which people 
gather. The audience-room is usually on the ground floor; if not, 
over a low basement. It is usually roomy, with no great gallery 
space, and usually with open ground on all sides. Nevertheless, 
State laws are sometimes violated by filling aisles completely with 
chairs, and by taking risks in other ways. There is increased 
danger with an unusual crowd, and with an audience unaccus- 
tomed to the building. Just now, when attention is so generally 
turned toward the safety of buildings, it will be well for the proper 
persons in each church to see that state and municipal regulations. 
are complied with. We may also be on our guard against over- 
crowding. It is better to turn people away from a service than to: 
take unusual risks. If they can not find room at a regular service, 
they are all the more likely to come again.” 


Two Methodist ministers and an eminent Methodist layman, Mr. 
Willis W. Cooper, of Chicago and Kenosha, Wis., were victims of 
the catastrophe. This fact elicits from 7he Hpworth Herald 
(Chicago) the following comment: 


“Many who perished in the cruel flames were members of 
Christian churches. Twenty or thirty years ago that would hardly 
have been possible. We assume that every Christian present jus- 
tified to himself his presence there. We judgenot. The play is 
said to have been an innocent pantomime and free from moral 
taint. But—but—does not the presence of so large a number of 
the disciples of Jesus Christ show us whither we are drifting? . . . 
To those who sit amid the shadows and weep, we would not will- 
ingly add an atom of pain. But we must be true to our sense of 
duty. We only put upon the printed page what has been repeated 
by hundreds of thousands of lips during this week, when we ex- 
press our deepest sorrow that the end came as it did. And we 
would utterly fail in our duty if we did not plead again, as we have 
often plead before, with the young people who read these pages, 
to shun the theater. This we do not because of danger from 
panic and fire, but because of the moral loss which is certain to 
follow. The theater life and the Christian life are opposites; 
they can not go together. The one gains at the expense of the 
other. It will not do to parley with that which is even guestion- 
able. We must not only keep away from positive wrong, but must 
avoid the very appearance of evil.” 


A ** Real” Sunday-School.—tThe establishment of a Sun- 
day-school with many novel features by Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, has attracted some attention in religious circles. 
This “ real Sunday-school”—to quote the phrase of Zhe Educa- 
tional Review (New York, December)—embodies the following 
characteristics : 


1. Highly trained, skilful teachers, well prepared for each Sun- 
day’s work. To secure these, each teacher will be paid a definite 
salary, and the work will be closely observed by competent super- 
visors. 

2. The curriculum will be planned by professors and clergymen 
who are specialists in educational work with children. They will 
also supervise the instruction. 

3. The instruction will be controlled by those educational prin- 
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ciples that are well established for secular school instruction, and 
much use will be made of schoolroom apparatus, as in any good 
school. A small tuition fee will be charged. 

4. A portion of the time will be set aside for worship, as well as 
for instruction, much care being taken to make that period really 
profitable. 


The Educational Review finds the new undertaking both “ inter- 
esting and important,” and declares that “the example is one that 
might well be widely followed.” 


THE IRONY OF CHRIST. 


Gay MENTATORS and preachers would probably shrink, for 

the most part, from associating the idea of irony with 
Christ’s teaching and character. If by irony is meant personal 
spleen and malignant contempt for those against whom it is di- 
rected, it is certain that nothing was farther from Christ’s spirit- 
There is a sense, however, in which irony may be as a “ terrible 
and fiery finger, shriveling falsehoods from the souls of men,” and 
in this sense Christ did employ irony. So at least thinks the Lon- 
don Spectator (December 26), which prints an article on this sub- 


ject. It says in part: 


“The gospels have preserved for us abundant illustrations of 
our Lord’s use of this mode of speech. The persons who are its 
objects were the sophists of the time, the scribes and Pharisees. 
What could be more ironical than his picture of them as blind 
teachers leading blind scholars and both falling into the ditch? 
Or his condemnation of their hidebound pedantry : ‘ Beautifully 
(xad@c) ye reject the commandments of God, that ye may keep 
your own tradition’? Or his scathing invective that lays bare 
their moral hollowness in that while they ‘ build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous,’ they are 
really of the same spiritual kin as their forefathers who ‘ killed the 
prophets’? The twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
contains one of the most cutting and searching pieces of irony in 
literature, truly terrible in its sustained passion and revealing 
power. Some critics will have it that our Lord here exceeds all 
the proper bounds of decorum and falls into the temptation that 
besets every prophet, of turning in misanthropic rage upon the 
generation which declines his guidance and takes its own way. 
To which, perhaps, Dr. Martineau’s vigorous words are a sufficient 
reply : ‘The prophetic spirit is sometimes oblivious of the rules of 
the drawing-room; and inspired Conscience, like the inspiring 
God, seeing a hypocrite, will take the liberty to say so, and to act 
accordingly.’ But even in the righteous indignation proper to a 
holy nature, Christ never ceases to be genuinely human. He 
plays no cynic role. Believing in God and in the human soul, his 
irony is but veiled pity, and the pity is so intense that it at length 
burns away the veil and we hear wrung from him the cry: ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets . . . how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!’” 


Turning to the teaching which Christ addressed mainly to his 
immediate followers, we find “a mild and gracious irony ” often on 
his lips. ‘Two examples are cited: 


“The reader of the gospels is always conscious that between 
Christ and the men of his time there was ‘a great gulf fixed.’ In 
spite of his repeated warnings, even his disciples obstinately clung 
to a crude and materialistic interpretation of his words. That he 
himself foresaw the tragic issue of his life and was at pains to pre- 
pare the minds of his disciples for it is a feature of the evangelical 
narrative without which the whole picture of his life becomes 
chaotic and unintelligible. Yet it was this bitter ending to all their 
glowing day-dreams that they refused to face. He knew that at- 
tachment to his cause would involve imprisonment, wounds, and 
death, that as the master so should the servants be. So far apart 
were their respective outlooks that only by a kind of gracious 
irony, interpreted, it may have been, by a sad and wistful smile, 
could he find a point of contact with theirs. Here doubtless is the 
explanation of a saying on which traditional exegesis has been 
forced to put an unnatural meaning because of its prosaic appre- 
hension of the words. When St. Peter, as the spokesman of the 
apostolic band, pleads for some reward of their sacrifices, ‘ Lo, 
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we have left all, and have followed thee,’ Christ makes the strange 
reply : ‘There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundredfold now in 
this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and chil- 
dren, and lands, with persecutions.’ \t is as tho for the moment 
he accommodated himself to his hearer’s point of view, and by so 
doing most effectually set it aside. He seems to say: ‘You have 
sacrificed relatives, lands, and houses for my sake, but you will be 
repaid in kind an hundtedfoJd. You came to me paupers; you will 
leave me men of substance.’ When he adds ‘wth persecutions,’ 
the irony is obvious. Two pictures are flashed before the disci- 
ples’ eyes. In one they see themselves happy and flourishing 
members of society, with health, wealth, and troops of friends; in 
the other they are hunted and harassed outcasts, reckoned the 
refuse of the world, made a spectacle to angels and tomen. ‘The 
irony drops and the paradox is resolved when he makes it clear 
that spiritual and temporal rewards belong to different spheres of 
thought, and have no common denominator, by adding: ‘And in 
the world to come eternal life. But many that are first shall be 
last; and the last first.’ 

“The other illustration is in connection with a sore crux of ex- 
positors from the days of St. Jerome to those of Trench—the 
parable of the unjust steward. The villain of the story is the op- 
portunist pure and simple. He seeks his own selfish ends at the 
cost of honor and principle. He would stand well with all parties. 
His stewardship being threatened, he opens up negotiations with 
the tenants, scales down their just debts, and when the blow falls 
that deprives him of home and comfort, they are at hand to supply 
his needs and to justify his wisdom. Then follow the words that 
sadly perplex the literal-minded: ‘And I say unto you, Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when 
ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.’ Are 
we to see here an exhortation to put out money at spiritual usury? 
This is a difficult idea. But all is plain and natural if we read the 
verse as an ironical comment of our Lord’s on the story. He 
would teach that while in this world a dexterous manipulation of 
opportunities may meet with Success, it is absurd to suppose that 
such a policy holds the key of the kingdom of God. By disloyalty 
to conscience and principle a man can make friends of the unspir- 
itual; but does he really expect that these will welcome him in 
his day of spiritual stress to the everlasting habitations ?” 


The Spectator goes on to speak of Christ's attitude toward “the 
irony of circumstance” : 


“How ironical, for example, was his own outward lot contrasted 
with his inner dignity! ‘The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not'where to lay his 
head.’ Or again, what an ironic spectacle did his contemporaries 
present in their respective attitudes to himself and the Baptist! 
Their reasons for refusing allegiance to one or other were contra- 
dictory. They objected to John on the ground of his asceticism; 
but when Jesus came, eating and drinking, they turned on him on 
the ground of his free living. With grave and sorrowful irony he 
compares himself and his forerunner to the children in the market- 
place who called to their fellows and said: ‘We have piped unto 
you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not lamented.’ His parables are full of the same conscious- 
ness of life’s ironies. Take the picture of the Judge urged by the 
importunate clamor of a widow to avenge her wrong, and surren- 
dering with the cynical remark: ‘ Tho I fear not God, nor regard 
man: yet because this widow troubleth me I will avenge her, lest 
by her continual coming she weary me.’ Justice in this world is 
often at.the mercy of an accident—not righteous claims, but per- 
sistent vociferation, will frequently succeed in gaining it. Or take 
that other graphic sketch of the supper and the invited guests. As 
Christ gravely enumerates the excuses put forward for refusing the 
proffered Messianic blessings, did no smile of gentle irony curve 
his lip or shine in his eyes? Must not even the dullest have read 
the soft sarcasm of the words, ‘I have married a wife, and, there- 
fore, 1 can not come’? The irony takes on a more somber hue 
when, piercing the veils that hide the true trend of life, he warns 
men, ‘Many be called, but few chosen’; or in words that express 
one of his favorite thoughts, ‘ Many that are first shall be last; and 
the last first.’ ” 


Christ’s use of irony, says 7he Sfectator, in conclusion, “ has 
consecrated this intellectual gift and redeemed it from all ignoble 
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use, in making it at once an instrument of punishment to the wil- 
fully blind, and a guide to a wider outlook and a more spiritual 
interpretation of life for those who, tho blind, long for the dawn.” 


A WOMAN’S VIEW OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


N no uncertain terms, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the Phila- 
delphia novelist, voices what she calls “the woman’s word” 
regarding the problems of religious instruction in the public 
schools. If religion is banished from the schools, she declares, 
“the next generation of American men and women who have been 
trained in the public schools will be merely educated animals, with 
no higher motives in their work than the poor little monkeys on 
the street, who have been taught to dance to earn their living.” 
She goes on to say (in the New York /udependent, December 3) : 


“ Are we to be the only people on the earth who give their sons 
and daughters no higher motive in life than expediency? Even the 
cannibal on the Kongo believes that an unseen something, bigger 
and better than himself, is hidden in a certain tree, and he will not 
hack at that tree nor burn it down. 

“But the American boy is to be taught to believe in nothing 
bigger nor better than himself—nothing which he can not hack 
down or burn at will. 

“The mob in Paris that tore down the old altars and set upa 
naked woman for worship as the Goddess of Reason were saner 
than we, if we forbid our children to worship at all. 

“Who is it that forbids them? . 

“Not the men who are known as the foremost educators in the 
nation. The report of the last National Council of Education 
stated emphatically that‘ Never in the history of the higher educa- 
tion has the religious spirit prevailed more widely or extended 
more deeply than at present,’ and that ‘ never before in the history 
of college education have biblical studies occupied the place which 
they hold to-day.’ 

“The attack upon the teaching of morality and religion in the 
public schools is based upon a single argument, that ‘ Religion is 
nothing if not sectarian,’ and that ‘ no sect has the right to impose 
its doctrines upon the children of members of other sects.’ 

“ Now the curious fact in this matter is that the demand for the 
exclusion of the Bible has not been made by any religious denomi- 
nation, but by a small number of noisy, would-be public advisors, 
who are for the most part outside of any religious organization, 

“And if you search still deeper for facts, you will find that the 
importance of dogmatic religion is growing weaker in every de- 
nomination with every year. The modern rational man, facing the 
awful instant problems of life, is not interested in squabbles con- 
cerning doctrines which do not help him to solve these problems. 
He cares nothing for guesses about hell or the foreknowledge of 
God—guesses which no man ever did or ever can answer; or for 
the differences of opinion as to how water shall be used in baptism 
or how congregations shall be governed, etc. 

“* These are outside, irrelevant matters,’ he cries. ‘Tell me of 
God, if there be a God; of Christ, if there be a Christ; tell me 
how to better my soul here or what chance I have to live again 
after I am dead.’” 


The rational American, continues Mrs. Davis, is not likely to 
overlook the fact that “ the wordy agnostic, who demands that the 
Bible be now banished from the public schools, except as a speci- 
men of pleasing literature, owes all the freedom and security of 
his life to this same despised old Bible.” We quote further: 


“Tf he is able to sleep at night secure from robbery and murder ; 
if his wife and daughter, through all their pure and happy lives, 
have been kept apart from sin and stain; if his boy—the child that 
is bone of his bone and soul of his soul—has been urged upward 
every moment by his honorable surroundings toward decency, un- 
selfishness, and the noblest manhood, it is due wholly to the influ- 
ence of the Old and New Testaments, in the country in which he 
lives. 

“This common-sense judge will ask, What right has any Ameri- 
can to deprive the coming generation of the beneficent influence 


“No man has the right to forbid to any human being—not even 
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to his own new-born child—the chance of the highest development 
which is possible in his country and in his age. Every child born 
in the United States claims so much from the nation.” 


That the children of a moral, God-fearing nation should be 
brought up in ignorance of God and Christ and the ten command- 
ments is “ too preposterous a scheme for consideration,” says Mrs. 
Davis, in conclusion. 


“Our common-sense citizen will very likely agree with the 
alarmists that any phase of sectarianism is a dangerous and belit- 
tling study to introduce into the pubfic schools, and will calmly 
suggest that a committee of learned, sincere men of differing faiths 
be appointed to select such portions of the Bible for daily study 
as will convey to the child a knowledge of the God who gave him 
life and of Christ who came to teach him how to live. When the 
child becomes a man he can study the grounds of petty sectariam 
differences and quarrel about them if he so choose. 

“The choice of this committee will not be difficult. There is 
more lofty piety, more common sense and sanity among Christians 
than the alarmists suppose.” 


ARE THE DAYS OF DARWINISM NUMBERED ? 


HE recent death of Herbert Spencer lends special timeliness. 

to the above topic, which is being actively debated just now 

in German theological circles. The immediate cause of the re- 
vival of interest in the present status of the Darwinian theory is- 
found ‘in a lengthy article by the veteran philosopher, Edward von. 
Hartmann, which appears in Oswald’s “ Annalen der Naturphi- 
losophie ” (vol. ii., 1903), under the title “ Der Niedergang der Dar- 
winismus ” (“ The Passing of Darwinism”). That the famous “ phi-- 
losopher of the unconscious” is not prejudiced in favor of biblical 
views has been more than clear since the publication of his “ Selbst- 
zersetzung der Christentums” (“ Disintegration of Christianity ”) 


in 1874. Hartmann in his new article has this to say: 


“In the sixties of the past century the opposition of the older 
group of savants to the Darwinian hypothesis was still supreme. 
In the seventies, the new idea began to gain ground rapidly in all 
cultured countries. In the eighties, Darwin’s influence was at its 
height, and exercised an almost absolute control over technical re- 
search. In the nineties, for the first time, a few timid expressions 
of doubt and opposition were heard, and these gradually swelled 
into a great chorus of voices, aiming at the overthrow of the Dar-- 
winian theory. In the first decade of the twentieth century it 
has become apparent that the days of Darwinism are numbered. 
Among its latest opponents are such savants as Eimer, Gustav 
Wolf, De Vries, Hoocke, von Wellstein, Fleischman, Reinke, and 
many others.” 


These facts, according to Hartmann’s view, while they do not 
indicate that the Darwinian theory is doomed, undermine its most. 
radical features : 


“The theory of descent is safe, but Darwinism has bven weighed! 
and found wanting. Selection can in general not achieve any 
positive results, but oniy negative effects; the origin of species by 
minimal changes is sible, but has not been demonstrated. The 
pretensions of Darwiaism as a purely mechanical explanation of 
results that show purpose are totally groundless.” 


Other scholars think that Hartmann does not do full justice to 
the reaction that has set in, particularly in Germany, against Dar- 
winism. This sentiment is voiced by Professor Zoeckler, of the 
University of Greifswald, in the Bewets des Glaubens (No. xi.), a 
journal which recently published a collection of anti-Darwinian 
views from German naturalists. He calls the article of Hartmann 
“the tombstone-inscription [Gradbschrift] for Darwinism,” and goes 
onto say: 


“The claim that the hypothesis of descent is secured scientifi- 
cally must most decidedly be denied. Neither Hartmann’s exposi- 
tion nor the authorities he cites have the force of moral convie- 
tion for the claim for puxely mechanical descent. The descent of 
organisms is not a seientifically demonstrated proposition, altho. 
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descent in an ideal sense can be made to harmonize with the bib- 
lical account of creation.” 


The 


Hamburg savant, Edward Hoppe, has written a brochure, “ Ist 


Views of a similar kind are voiced in many quarters. 


mit der Descendenz-Theorie eine religidése Vorstellung vereinbar?” 
Is the Theory of Evolution reconcilable with the Religious Idea?] 
in which he takes issue, in the name of religion, with the purely 
naturalistic type of Darwinian thought. The most pronounced 
convert to anti-Darwinian views is Professor Fleischmann, of 
Erlangen, who has not ony discarded the mechanical conception 
of the origin of being, but the whole Darwinian theory. He re- 
cently delivered a course of lectures, entitled “Die Darwin’sche 
Theorie,” which have appeared in book form in Leipsic. He 
‘comes to this conclusion: “The Darwinian theory of descent has 
It is not the 
result of scientific research, but purely the product of the imagina- 


tion.” — 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


not a single fact to confirm it in the realm of nature. 


THE CASE OF ABBE LOISY. 


PROBLEM that many think will vitally affect the future of 

Roman Catholicism and, in a wider sense, of Christian 
scholarship throughout the world, is presented by the case of the 
Rev. Abbé Alfred Loisy. 
nent French biblical critic. 


M. Loisy, as is well known, is an emi- 

He began his career as professor of 
Hebrew at the Catholic Institute of Paris in 1881, but for ten years 
has been leading the life of a retired scholar at Bellevue. In 
January, 1903, his book, “ L’Evangile et l’Eglise,” was condemned 
by Cardinal Richard, archbishop of Paris, and by seven French 
bishops. The author refused, however, to recant his opinions, and 
in the autumn issued a pamphlet of several hundred pages, entitled 
“ Autour d’un Petit Livre,” in which he reiterated and reinforced 
the arguments of the earlier book. As a result of this action, he 
incurred the ecclesiastical censure of the Vatican, and the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index has now published a decree condemn- 
ing his five principal works, on the ground that they are calculated 
‘to seriously trouble the faith of Roman Catholics in certain funda- 
mental truths of their religion, especially in regard to “the primi- 
tive revelation, the authenticity of gospel facts and teachings of 
the Christ’s divinity and knowledge, the resurrection, and the 
divine institution of the church and the sacraments.” M. Loisy’s 
intellectual position is sketched as follows by G. C. Rawlinson, a 
writer in Zhe Church Times (London, Anglican) : 


“The publication of Sabatier’s ‘Esquisse d’une philosophie de 
sreligion,’ followed by the astonishing success of Harnack’s lec- 
tures on the essence of Christianity, in which the Berlin professor 
reduces the teaching of our Lord, and consequently, for him, 
essential Christianity, to a belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
and condemns all later developments of Christianity as depart- 
ures from the spirit of the Founder, impressed M. Loisy as 
needing an answer. He saw, too, that the current Catholic apolo- 
getic, denying Harnack’s facts, and insisting that the church 
of to-day is practically the same in all cardinal points with the 
church of apostolic days, was impossible. Defense on those 
lines he regarded as utterly unscientific and predoomed to failure. 
Casting about, therefore, for a new line of defense, he found it in 
what many will think an exaggeration of the doctrine of develop- 
ment; for, accepting all, or nearly all, the advanced critical con- 
clusions on the gospels and the history of the Apostolic Church, 
he argues that all later developments are developments in the true 
.direction, and have grown out of the teaching of Christ, as the 
oak grows out of the acorn. . . . M. Loisy scoffs at the idea that 
such a dogma as that of papal infallibility was known in the early 
. church; the apostles, he says, ‘Ne se doutaient pas qu’ils eussent 
légué un mfitre &A Caesar, ni méme qu’ils eussent donné un chef 
supréme a l’Eglise’ [did not suspect that they had bequeathed a 
master to Cesar, nor even that they had given a supreme head to 
the church]; but he believes in papal infallibility none the less. 
So, too, it is doubtful, according to him, if the apostles after the 
Resurrection had any idea of the divinity of their master, or of 
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the foundation of the church, or even of the institution of the sac- 
raments as we know them to-day. Such beliefs were, he argues, 
a gradual growth, but for all that legitimate inferences from the 
facts. 

“It is an attempt at a revolutionary change in the manner of 
apologetics, and it is certainly enough to carry fright and dismay 
into the ranks of apologists of the conservative and traditional 
school. No one can be surprised at the outcry which his books 
have raised in certain quarters. But it is only fair to remember— 
and this point is often in danger of being obscured—that his work 
is apologetic, and intended as a defense of Catholic Christianity as 
it is in the world to-day. In none of his conclusions is he unortho- 
dox or heretical; he believes, for instance, as sincerely in our 
Lord’s divinity, or in the authority of the church, as the most 
medieval of his assailants; it is his reasons for believing them, and 
his manner of arriving at his conclusions, that is to them so en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. Profoundly impressed as he is with the 
truth of critical conclusions on the books of the New Testament, 
and the origins of Catholic dogma; profoundly impressed also by 
the difficulties experienced by many through those conclusions, 
which they believe to be in the main true, but which they are un- 
able to reconcile with religion as taught by the Catholic Church, 
he has written his books as an attempt to provide a modus vivendi 
between Catholic teaching and historical science, and in no judg- 
ment of his work ought this to be left out of account. It is to be 
feared that in their just and reasonable alarm lest a scandal should 
be placed in the way of the humbler members of the flock, the 
clerical authorities are not always equally careful that no scandal 
should be given to the intelligent and the scholarly. 

“No less radical is M. Loisy’s work in the department of Bib- 
lical criticism. An instance of this may be found in a large com- 
mentary of nearly a thousand pages which he has lately published 
on the Fourth Gospel. In it he throws overboard, not only the 
Johannean authorship, but the historical character of the gospel 
altogether, going in this respect further, not only than any ortho- 
dox writer, but almost than any other critic. The whole of the 
gospel he regards as allegorical, and the incidents, even that of 
the raising of Lazarus, to have had no basis in historical fact.” 


The same writer says further: 


“ There are probably two things which, more than anything else, 
have weighed against M. Loisy. The first is the Protestant influ- 
ence, his opponents would say tone, that is so obvious in his 
books. Professor Holtzmann, of Strasburg, and the late Auguste 
Sabatier, of Paris, have both had an intellectual influence over 
him, which he would be the last to deny or attempt to hide. No 
less damaging probably has been the chorus of praise with which 
his work has been received in Protestant quarters. The other 
blot, as his judges would consider it, is the tone of his books. 
They are entirely without unction. . . . Besides, M. Loisy is sar- 
castic, and makes no attempt to conceal his contempt for his de- 
tractors. And as even'cardinals are human, we may take it that 
this malicious propensity of his has done his cause no good. 

“What the effect of the censure will be on the future of the lib- 
eral Catholic school is not easy to predict. It counts among its 
adherents some of the ablest of the younger clergy and laity of 
France, and how the condemnation will be received by them re- 
mains to be seen. The liberal Catholic movement has been killed 
in Germany. Will it now be killed in France too? And what will 
be M. Loisy’s next move? Will he leave his books in circulation 
and pay no attention to the decree, thus becoming an open muti- 
neer, or will he, like a docile son of the church, suppress the con- 
demned works—and write another more sarcastic still? The one 
thing he will not do, one may predict confidently, will be to remain 
silent. The contest between him and the authorities has now 
lasted ten years, and the last chapter promises to be interesting.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MR. J. E. HUBBARD, a prominent worker in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in New York, has gone to Havana to establish a branch of the 
organization in the Cuban capital. 


AN “Industrial Missions Association” has been formed in New York, 
with the idea of inaugurating and developing self-supporting industrial 
missions all over the world. The secretary of the association is Mr. Henry 
W. Fry, 105 East Twenty-second Street, and its advisory council includes 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, the Rev. Dr. J. L. Barton, Mr. John 
W. Wood, and Mr. Robert E. Speer. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CHINA’S CHOICE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
JAPAN. 


N spite of a general effect of flimsiness, the structure of China’s 
Government is not too venerably unscientific for war in its 
more modern phases. Military organs abroad are showing inter- 
est in this neglected fact. Their arguments indicate that recent 
despair over the strategical situation in Peking is premature. The 
Reichswehr (Vienna) despises predictions of chaos among the 
mandarins when Russia and Japan shall at last have driven peace 
from one-half of the earth. China, thinks the Austrian military 
organ, is slowly constituting an efficient army, an opinion indorsed 
by the Journal des Débats (Paris) and the /ndépendance Belge 
(Brussels). The genius of Yuan-Shih-Kai, perhaps the most en- 
lightened of the viceroys, is responsible for the progress made. 
He has purchased thousands of rifles and millions of rounds of 
ammunition in recent months, and he has taught his picked troops 
the use of them. The Belgian organ attributes some at least of 
Russia’s procrastination and politeness to a salutary perception of 
what Chinese soldiers might do. Indeed, Minister Lessar told 
Prince Ching, according to the Berlin Aveuz Zeitung, that the 
fighting edge of the Chun-Chuses hindered Russia’s evacuation 
of Manchuria. The Chun-Chuses have since subsided, a fact re- 
ported by Prince Ching to Mr. Lessar, who replied, according to 
the London 77mes, that this is winter and the Russian soldiers 
can not be moved on account of the cold. When this was repeated 
to Yuan-Shih-Kai, he signed large contracts for ammunition and 
tinned goods. The /ndépendance Belge has formed the highest 
estimate of his military capacity, observing : 


“ Yuan-Shih-Kai had, indeed, organized in his former province 
a body of troops of some 40,000 men, very well armed, drilled, and 
commanded—a solid nu- 
cleus of the coming Chi- 
nese army. It was this 
armed body which, on its 
knees and with weapons 
held aloft, lined the streets 
on the. occasion of the re- 
entry of the Emperor and 
the Empress- Dowager in- 
to Peking after the mem- 
orable flight. After the 
death of Li Hung Chang 
the post of viceroy of 
Pe-chi-li was given to 
Yuan-Shih-Kai, and all 
those who have any fa- 
miliarity with conditions 
in the Far East saw a 
significant fact here. The 
mission entrusted to the 
new viceroy was perform- 
ance of the great and 
pressing duty of the hour 
—namely, organization— 
JAPAN’S FOREIGN MINISTER. or rather reorganization 
Mr. Jutaro Komura has had charge of —Of the military system 
Japan’s diplomatic case during the whole of the empire. Yuan-Shih- 
course of the present negotiations between kaj is in agreement, as to 
Tokyo and St. Petersburg, which began : . 
with the presentation of the Japanese note this pressing need, with 
in the Czar’s capital on August 12 last. the court and its highest 
dignitaries, especially the 


viceroy Chang-Chih-Tung and Prince Ching. He was in like 
accord with Yung-Su, the recently deceased grand secretary. 
“China is without a central army, for the Manchu troops, styled 
‘bannerets,’ are scarcely worthy of that designation. Hitherto the 
viceroys and the governors had formed their military forces inde- 
pendently. It is sufficient to mention this fact to make evident 
that such heterogeneous forces, without uniformity, without unity, 
could not form an organization in any sense of the term. To put 
an end to this embarrassing diversity, to concentrate military au- 
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thority in one hand at the center, to bring into existence an army 
totally different from the old locally controlled bodies and that 
cculd be sent to any point within the empire—such was the task 
of the innovators, among whom the Viceroy of Pe-chi-li was the 
most advance ....... 

“It is quite likely that the plan for the reorganization of the 
army will have been put into execution without much delay. We 
are too apt todeem China 
inert because she is delib- 
erate. We think she is 
antiquated because her 
civilization is very old. 
As a matter of fact, the 
country is new. This is 
proven by the rapid 
growth in its commerce, 
by the triumphant com- 
petition of Chinese mer- 
chants with foreign mer- 
chants. We should not, 
therefore, feel surprised if 
the few Europeans who 
really know China predict 
that in the matter of re- 
form—especially of mili- 
tary science—she will 
move more rapidly than 
did Japan.” 





This line of reasoning 
is pursued by the Journal 


des Débats, the Paris pa- Copyright 1902, by George Grantham Bain. 
%o > , 
per being further im- RUSSIA’S MINISTER TO KOREA, 


Mr. Paul Pavloff is said to have obtained 
pressed by the fact that from the Korean Emperor (then a fugitive 
Yuan - Shih - Kai’s_ influ- in the Russian legation) some of the Yalu 
‘ timber-cutting concessions against which 
ence at court tells against Japan is protesting. This is denied by Mr. 


Russia. The great vice- Pavloff’s official superiors. 

roy, it notes, has called in Japanese military experts to help him in 
his work. “The Japanese are very numerous among the regiments 
of Yuan-Shih-Kai in the capacity of instructors. Every year their 
influence increases.” Friendly as it is to Russia, the French daily 
seems to think that the outlook in the event of war is for a Japan- 
ized China. But if Yuan-Shih-Kai were removed from his re- 
sponsible post—and the Russians are striving to bring about his 
downfall—the inference must be that Russia has captured the 
dynasty and the mandarins. The London 7imes sees the situation 
in another aspect, and argues that China’s Government would be 
in all probability on the side of Russia, should there be any clash 
of resounding arms. To quote: 














“Tho China is not actually one of the two parties in the present 
dispute, she is very closely concerned with it, inasmuch as the 
whole zmpasse arises from the practical absorption of her Man- 
churian provinces by Russia, and in so far as her attitude in the 
event of a Russo-Japanese war could not be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the two combatants. Tho her part may be at present a 
purely passive one, she is by no means a negligible factor in the 
situation. At the same time her position in the present crisis is a 
very different thing from what it was when the prospect of an 
armed struggle in the Far East last attracted the gaze of Western 
Europe to that quarter. The contrast between the place held in 
the estimation of the world by the China of 1894 and that held by 
the China of to-day is an instructive lesson for the historian, and 
even for the moralist. Ten years ago, when China was on the 
point of measuring her strength against the young empire which is 
now our ally, the majority of people in this country could not find 
words emphatic enough to express their belief in her superiority 
and her certainty of triumph. The latent resources of China were 
an accepted dogma, and the way in which her power actually 
crumbled to pieces before her vigorous antagonist came with all 
the shock of a complete surprise to spectators in the West. Japan, 
then an unknown quantity, has now taken the place to which China 
has failed both morally and materially, to justify any elaim..... 

“China, however, as our correspondent’s message shows this 
morning, is not yet by any means decadent beyond hope. Her 
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court and its environment are indeed hopeless, but the fact that 
she has managed to get as far as she has done in spite of them is 
in itself rather a good sign. Peking certainly presents a depress- 
ing picture. The Dowager-Empress, guided by the all-powerful 
eunuch Li Lien-ying and other reactionaries, continues to do her 
best to make decent government impossible, and to undermine all 
China’s chances of stability as an independent Power. These are 
the interests which are likely to be cast on the side of Russia in 
the present crisis.” 


Japan’s strengthening hold upon the regenerated military system 
of China is the dread of Russia, thinks the London Standard. 
“If, for example, the Japanese should take in hand, with all their 
characteristic energy and genius, the reorganization of the Chinese 
army on a huge scale—that is, in such a way as would inevitably 
render the yellow terror a dread reality—Russia’s further expan- 
sion in eastern Asia would become a matter of vital urgency.” 
The London paper prints the remark of an eminent Russian— 
name unstated—to the effect that when the yellow peril material- 
izes, Russia “ must, of necessity, bear the first shock,” a consider- 
ation which should “alone lessen the animosity and dissipate the 
acrimony and jealousy ” with which Russia’s position in the Far 
East is now regarded. China has been too long underestimated 
as a factor in the Russo-Japanese crisis, thinks the eue /reze 
Presse (Vienna). For obvious reasons, then, Russia is striving to 
wrest from China a treaty of such a nature that in the event of 
war Japan will be driven to act against the Government of Peking, 
“theoretically at least.” But that cautious organ of the French 
Foreign Office, the Paris 7Zemps, observing that “ it is appropriate 
to consider attentively what the attitude of China would be in the 


event, of hostilities,” interprets the outlook thus: 


“The men who are best informed regarding affairs in the Far 
East feel justified in saying that, left to herself, China would 
eagerly adopt and loyally observe a strict neutrality. The ques- 
tion is to ascertain if she will be left at liberty to follow the bent of 
her interests and her instincts. Some imagine, rightly or wrongly, 
that Russia attaches importance to the withdrawal of China from 
this inaction, either to give rise to a treaty complication or prefer- 
ably to gain the utmost license in case of victory, and, at the mo- 
ment of reaping the harvest of profit, thus acquire in China the 
advantages which Japan is not in a position to gain in like measure. 

“Some correspondents of English newspapers think it not inap- 
propriate to recall memories of 1900 and 1go1, to recollect—after 
their fashion, which is not that of impartial history—how the oc- 
cupation of the port of New-Chwang was arranged and accom- 
plished. According to them, the capable diplomatist who speaks 
for the Czar in Peking, and who has won so many laurels in the 
difficult field of Asiatic politics since the now distant days when 
he presided, at the time of the Penjdeh excitement, over the de- 
limitation of the Afghan frontier—Mr. Lessar—has indulged in a 
quite unexpected outburst of brutal candor. In reply toa rather 
urgent question as to what would be done, in case the necessity 
arose, to force a rupture with a resolutely pacific China, he is said 
to have exclaimed: ‘Bah! we’ll pull her queue until she bites.’ 

“It is permissible, it is even demanded by sound judgment, to 
have only slight faith, until confirmation comes, in stories which 
lack proof. But it is none the less a sign of the times and a curi- 
ous symptom of the state of mind in Peking, that there should be 
such persistence in ascribing to Russia an eager desire to find 
China among her enemies. 

“What use will China deem herself able to make of her re- 
sources, and will she feel more hostility toward Japan for the vic- 
tories of the recent past than dread of Russia because of the 
deadly embrace which is gradually tighte 1ing its folds? Whatever 
may be the real intentions of the centra’ Government, there is no 
lack of sworn enemies of Russia in the subordinate ranks of the 
administration and among the people. 

“In Pe-chi-li, the viceroy, Yuan-Shih-Kai, and the commander- 
in-chief, General Ma, are devoting themselves to preparations on 
a grand scale. They are opening schools for non-commissioned 
officers, as well as an officers’ school in Peking. They have for- 
mulated a plan of general conscription that will give them next year, 
in this one province, no less than one hundred and thirty battalions 
for a three-year period of service. A special military tax is being 
levied. The regular army is subjected to frequent exercises and 
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drills. Meanwhile, the too celebrated Tung-Fu-Hsiang is carry- 
ing on a violent Russophobe campaign in Mongolia. [The Lon- 
don 7imes contradicts this statement regarding Tung-Fu-Hsiang, 
who is living, it declares, in retirement and taking no part in 
affairs. | 

“Account must also be taken of those redoubtable bands of 
brigands, the Chun-Chuses, who are ravaging Manchuria and the 
neighboring country, inspiring dread even in large towns like Vla- 
divostock. The ultimate intervention of those brigands would be 
of a kind to create for the advantage of Japan and in the name of 
China embarrassments of a serious kind for a Russia involved ina 
mighty war in the Far East.”—7yvans/ations made for THE: Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


ENGLISH DREAD OF A COTTON CRISIS. 


ANIC is spreading through England as a result of the threat- 
ened great shortage in our cotton crop. London newspapers 


are vividly reminded of the collapse of Lancashire’s industries 


when “cotton was king” in the days of the American Civil 
War. A cotton crisis, that must ramify in all directions, is gloom- 


ily anticipated. “The cloud that overhangs Lancashire shows no 


signs of lifting,” according to 7he Daily News (London): 


“There has already been one year of serious shortage, and at the 
present moment many mills are closed in Lancashire, and many 
work-people are unemployed, in consequence of the falling-off in 
the American supply during 1902-03. If there is to be another seri- 
ous shortage in 1904, it will mean an industrial crisis in Lancashire. 
Such shortages are almost always accompanied by attempts, too 
often successful, to corner the American market. By a process 
which the ancients regarded as the most serious crime against so- 
ciety, a man sitting in New York can cause distress to thousands of 
homes across the Atlantic, and can be regarded as exceptionally 
smart for so doing. He makes a fortune in an hour; but it is a 
fortune that leaves many sorrowing. Some day, perhaps, we, too, 
shall regard: it as criminal that men should thus be able to gamble 
in the necessities of life and turn the wheels of commerce into a 
Juggemaut’s Car... .....% 

“The really serious question is that the cotton supplies of the 
world are not expanding to meet the increasing demand of the 
world’s inhabitants. The supply is still virtually confined to the 
Southern States. Egypt produces a little cotton—about 1,000,000 
bales—of a special and superior kind. West Africa is beginning 
to produce some. But there seems no other spot.on the world’s 
surface ‘so peculiarly adapted to the production of cotton as the 
Southern States of America, just as there seems no other spot so 
well suited to the manufacture of cotton as Lancashire. This isa 
very serious outlook. The number of people wanting cotton gar- 
ments steadily increases ; the supply of cotton, if,anything, steadily 
falls off. How is it to be solved? Shall we find some other fiber 
with which to clothe ourselves? Or shall we have to find, by per- 
sistent experiment, some other spot on the world’s surface where 
cotton can be grown?” 


Not a few of the English papers are deriving comfort from the 
prospect that the official estimate of the United States Govern- 
ment bureau may turn out incorrect. Upon this basis Zhe St. 
James's Gazette (London) and the London Z7zmes are hopeful. 
But the London Standard, while willing enough to look on the 
bright side of things, is inclined to fear the worst, and says: 


“It is felt to be only too certain that the staple industry is con- 
demned to pass through a formidable trial during the next few 
months. Under the influence of the bad news there is a manifest 
disposition to fear the worst. . . . The cotton industry in Lan- 
cashire notoriously works at all times on a narrow margin, and 
the recurrence of panics and violent fluctuations of prices must 
do a great and, perhaps, prolonged injury. Nor can the ill-effects 
of the disturbance be confined to one trade. They will make 
themselves felt outside by causing a diminution of purchasing 
power in the community at large. The distress threatening the 
manufacture of cotton goods—and, through it, all other trades, in 
less but appreciable degree—is an impressive example of the dan- 
gers attending the dependence of an industry on one source of sup- 
ply. It is true that cotton comes from elsewhere than the South- 
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ern States of the Union; but they are so much the greatest 
growers that a failure in their crop is a disaster to the whole 
world.” 





TORTURE IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


T transpired, during a recent military trial not far from Berlin, 
that one officer had long boasted of a certain stout club 
wielded by himself as the best drill-master in the whole army. 
Another officer was caught editing the regulations by the interpo- 
lation of the words, “ Beat them—when no one sees,” the personal 














IN DARKEST GERMANY. 
How the military system acts on the individual. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


pronoun having reference, more particularly, to the material in the 
ranks, The practise of borrowing from conscripts has spread like 
wildfire among the non-commissioned officers, whose impecuniosity 
has rendered impossible the repayment of loans so trifling as four 
cents after intervals of months. A lieutenant has been found 
guilty of ill-treating private soldiers in 698 cases, and a sergeant 
has 1,520 cases of similar character to his credit. The more hu 
mane class of offenders have not apparently ill-treated more than 
fifty or sixty men. Kicking in the abdomen, pounding with the 
fist, spitting in the face, and pulling teeth are the more habitual 
ingenuities of discipline. Complaints, according to the Vossische 
Zeitung, are comparatively rare “on account of the prevailing 
reign of terror in the ranks,” and even when, “as often happens,” 
men are rendered unfit for military duty by the treatment they re- 
ceive, “they dread giving evidence before a court-martial.” For 
an ironical reference to “nonsense about humanity,” in connection 
with one court-martial, a Socialist editor has been sentenced to 
imprisonment because, as the Hamburger Nachrichten explains, 
sarcasm makes the position of an officer difficult. But the /vank- 
Jurter Zeitung complains that the officer receives an inadequate 
punishment in most instances. “In Breslau,” it declares, “a ser- 
geant so beat and cuffed a recruit that the latter, altho forbidden to 
do so, went to a physician for treatment, and learned that his ear- 
drum had been ruptured. The recruit was made permanently deaf, 
yet the sergeant received only a sentence of three weeks’ imprison- 
ment.” Further: 


“In order to put an end to existing evils, it is first of all neces- 
sary to conduct military trials in public. No improvement worth 
considering, in the interest of the army itself. can possibly take 
place in the absence of the widest publicity. As long as courts- 
martial continue to shrink from publicity, they unwittingly preju- 
dice the military authority as such. In the case of Lieutenant 
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Schilling’s court-martial at Metz [this officer’s ill-treatment of his 
men has been one of Germany’s recent military sensations], the 
secrecy of the proceedings can only have afforded occasion for the 
worst surmises. Public opinion will leap to the conclusion that 
the circumstances are especially aggravated. Military interests, 
which it is sought to protect by means of absolute secrecy, are by 
such methods prejudiced to the utmost. When will it finally dawn 
upon the authorities that public proceedings are the most whole- 
some in such cases?” 


But the military authorities in Germany are proving by their 
energetic prosecution of offenders that they are resolved to extir- 
pate the evil, thinks the London Standard, altho the London 


Times is unfavorably impressed by the fact that at recent courts- © 
martial “ the soldiers who appeared as witnesses had to be repeat- — 


edly pressed by the president to give their evidence.” And there 
appears in the Paris Gau/ois, from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rousset, a somewhat sensational article on the subject. “The 
officers in Germany form a caste,” he declares. “The non-com- 


missioned officers comprise another class. The soldiers are simply ~ 


a drove of cattle, driven by blows.” The consequence is a de- 


terioration which, this French officer thinks, “ masks a profound _ 


moral paralysis behind a haughty demeanor.”— 7vans/ations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





DOOM OF ENGLAND’S EDUCATION ACT. 


T seems at last to have dawned upon even the warmest sup- 
porters of England’s famous education act that the statute 
will have to go. It has, according to the unwilling admission of 
the London Sfectator, proved unworkable. The passive resisters, 
who refuse to conform to the law on conscientious grounds, are 
slowly but surely, thinks the London ews, organ of the non-con- 
formist conscience, transferring the administration of the new act 
into a sort of legalized pandemonium. “In the majority of cases 
the magistrates have loathed their new duties,” writes Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne, a passive-resistance leader, in The New Liberal 
Review (London), “just as the average overseer or policeman 
hates the dirty work he is now required todo.” And he thus sets 
forth the standpoint of passive resistance : 


“But unless we make the present system unworkable, we shall 
have it with us to our irretrievable loss. Non-conformity is de- 
manding a national system. The passive resister is playing the 
part of patriot. His sufferings may be insignificant—tho they 
have often been considerable—but they are as much a contribution 
to the prosperity and glory of this country as the sufferings of any 
soldier on the field. Our reply to the Government is perfectly firm 
and fearless. We say, press your advantage while you can; visit 
your hatred upon the traditional enemies of ecclesiastical privilege ; 
triumph over the non-conformists; abuse the opportunity of your 
khaki majority to destroy the democratic gains of a generation, 
but do not expect us to submit, for we will not. We had to choose 
either to assist or to resist, and we have chosen. Of this threefold 
wrong done to education, to democracy, and to religion, our hands 
are clean. We shall offer to these statutes an invincible antago- 
nism, and shall never rest till the last vestige of ecclesiastical privi- 
lege has disappeared. When that day comes, as it will, it will be 
seen that the passive resisters did not witness and suffer in vain.” 


This line of reasoning is roundly denounced by the London 
Times, which considers passive resistance “a cheap martyrdom,” 
while the Conservative London Standard refers to “the unscru- 
pulous campaign of misrepresentation which is carried on by a 
group of political dissenters, and the flagrantly false statements on 
the subject which issue from too many non-conformist pulpits.” 
The Saturday Review (London) says that the merits of the con- 
troversy will be overlooked in the general desire to put an end to 
the pandemonium created by the act. “For the sake of quiet, he 
[the ordinary citizen] may at any time throw his weight in favor of 
wholly secular education. . . . He will take no trouble to ascertain 
nicely the rights and wrongs of a dispute he abhors. His main 
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object is to stop the noise of the disputants.”  “ Whichever way, 
then, the next election goes,” concludes the London Sfectator, 
“an alteration in the settlement of 1902 is now inevitable.” 


KEEPING THE DREYFUS CASE OUT OF 
FRENCH POLITICS. 


H ANDWRITING is imitated in French military circles with 

a fidelity so miraculous that the anticlerical Action doubts 
the expediency of ordering a new court-martial to make an end 
once for all of the reopened Dreyfus case. It hopes the inquiry 
now proceeding will be conducted in a strictly judicial spirit. It 
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OVERWHELMED. 
FRANCE This is too much.”’ 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


“Two affairs on hand at once: 


fears that a new court-martial may afford another opportunity to 
chirographical colonels with imitative instincts. The Ministry of 
War, according to the Dépéche de Toulouse, is overwhelmed with 
proof of the spurious character of documents in evidence at the 
last court-martial. “ More serious still, forged documents, or, in 
any event, altered documents, were shown to the judges, whose 
verdict may have been influenced thereby.” But the celebrated 
Senator Clemenceau protests in the Awvore (Paris) against the 
theory that no new court-martial is necessary. “ What vigor will 
be infused into the enemies of justice,” asserts the fiery anticler- 


? 


ical, “if we let them say that after having asked the judgment of 
his peers for Dreyfus, we have shrunk from a decisive test in the 
very hour when three years of public discussion have dissipated 
the clouds in which this dreadful affair was involved?” “The 
third and last act of the Dreyfus drama has begun,” asserts the 
Kolnische Zeitung. “The Court of Cassation will render the de- 
cree that justice demands and will nullify the verdict of Rennes.” 
The real question, according to the /remdendlatt (Vienna), is 
whether or not any new political agitation will follow the reinstate- 
ment of the unfortunate captain, and upon this point it is inclined 
to agree with English newspapers that the case can be kept out of 
French politics. Times have changed in France since the last 
court-martial, remarks the London Outlook. “If the Angel Ga- 
briel had appeared in the witness-box to declare Dreyfus innocent, 
his testimony would have been rejected.” France has nothing to 
fear in the way of political upheaval from the reopened Dreyfus 
case, thinks the London 7imes. “ Any incidental political conse- 
quences which the inquiry may have will presumably be rather of 
a negative than a positive description, and will probably result in 
finally consigning the celebrated and ominous Dreyfus affair to 
the domain of history.” Yet the opponents of Dreyfus, according 
to the London S/andard, “will not admit that any new fact can 
have been discovered, and are doing their utmost to.revive the 
agitation in the country, and to take the question out of the judi- 
cial sphere."—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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CONFUSION IN THE COUNSELS OF THE 
CZAR. 


OUNT LAMSDORFF is too inert a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to please the Czar’s*mother—a bit of gossip which 
the Zeit (Vienna) retails on the authority of “a diplomatist in 
Vienna who is bound to know what is going on.” The count is 
also disparaged by the Czar’s brother-in-law, as the Meue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) learns from “a Copenhagen politician who has 
more than once proved to be exceptionally well-informed about 
events in the Russian court.” And the London Standard, on the 
authority of “a person who has considerable knowledge,” asserts 
that “there is a strong warlike party in Russia which does all it 
can to overthrow the count.” These obscure effusions have all a 
Danish origin, the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels) avers. The end 
in view is the downfall of the count and the promotion to his post 
of the Russian minister in Copenhagen, Mr. Isvolski. Mr. Isvol- 
ski’s statesmanship is of a fighting type, and his appointment as 
Foreign Minister was once announced—prematurely, as it turned 
out—in the Paris 7Zemps, to the intense annoyance of the Czar, 
who, the Vienna Ze7t says, had a falling out with his Danish rela- 
tives about it. 

This confusion in the counsels of the Czar, according to the 
Politische Correspondenz (Vienna), may result seriously for the 
peace of the world. But it says confidently that there is no truth 
in the renewed rumors of Count Lamsdortf’s dismissal. His most 
noted opponent is Admiral Alexeieff, according to the St. Peters- 
burg correspondents of many European newspapers. They report 
that the viceroy in the Far East secured his present ample powers 
in the face of Count Lamsdorff’s protests. General Kuropatkin, 
Minister of War, intimates the London 77mes, saved himself by a 
timely acquiescence in the uncompromising policy of Admiral 
Alexeieff, altho the difficulty of finding another Minister of War 
had something to do with the general’s retention. Count Lams- 
dorff was saved, thinks the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), because he is 
very useful in a Balkan crisis. In an Asiatic crisis, according to 
European press comment on the present situation, the count is a 
statesman of no particular consequence.—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


ITALY AND LEARNING.—‘*‘ Mommsen’s reputation in Italy was so great” 
says the London Review of Reviews, *‘ that the reply ‘Sono Theodore Momm- 
sen’ once disarmed a band of brigands.”’ 


INGRATITUDE.—" An obviously sincere irritation is expressed at St. 
Petersburg,” thinks the London Standard,‘ over the persistence of the 
United States in demanding the opening of ports in Manchuria, America 
is tartly asked why she troubles an old friend.” 


CLASSICAL RIOTERS.—‘‘ There have been riots at Athens over a perform- 
ance of Aischylus in the vernacular, and one person has been killed and 
eight wounded,” observes the London Sfeaker. “It reminds us of the 
bloody conflicts in ancient Alexandria over minute points of doctrine.” 


HINT TO A PHILANTHROPIST.—‘‘ We do not want to become the dump- 
ing-ground for millionaire philanthropists of America any more than for 
the destitute aliens of Europe,” asserts 7he Saturday Review (London). 
“Let Mr. Carnegie set up his libraries in his own country. We can pay for 
our own.” 


THE PAPACY AND THE LATIN POWERS.--“ When Pius X. casts his glance 
over his spiritual empire from the elevation of the papal throne he will see 
a horizon girt with storm in many directions,” says the London 7ad/et, an 
organ of the Roman Catholic Churchin England. “The disastrous conflict 
in France, so full of menace for the future of that country and for all those 
to which its widespread influence extends, can not but fill him with appre- 
hension and anxiety. Deeply pondered and earnestly weighed must be his 
own wordsand actions with regard to it, lest he should further exasperatea 
government ready, it may be, to snatch at a pretext for aggravated forms of 
aggression. In Italy he sees the civil power placed in permanent antago- 
nism to the church by the very origin and constitution of the nation itself, 
while his own position is one of precarious dependence on an alien and hos- 
tile government for even such limited rights as he enjoys. Here, too, a 
temporary truce between irreconcilable claims seems the utmost that can 
be hoped for in the present state of politics. In Spain, the third great 
Latin country, the struggle between religion and revolution, if it has not 
reached so acute a stage as among the sister nations, is none the less 
agitating society with its preliminary throes. In all three a profoundly 
Catholic people seem hopelessly entangled in the meshes of, powerful 
organizations obeying the watchwords of so-called liberalism in its war 
upon faith.” 
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Yor the toiler— independence 

























Yor alla safe investment 


BE INDEPENDENT 


$10 DOWN—SIO A MONTH 


till you’ve paid $200 buys 40 acres of good land close to market in the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


\W E are offering first-class all-round farming land, well timbered, at from $5 to $10 per acre—much less than 








the cost of land of similar value elsewhere. ‘The land grows abundantly all staple farm products, the best 

apples, strawberries, celery, sugar-beets, and potatoes. It isa fine grazing country. The timber, the crops, 
dairy products, and vegetables are quickly and profitably sold in nearby markets in the busy towns of Marquette, 
Ishpeming, Negaunee, Manistique, 
St. Ignace, Newberry, Sault Ste 
Marie, Munising, Gladstone, and 
Escanaba. 

We are selling heavily timbered 
land for just the valve of the 
timber—land where there is suffi- 
cient timber for farming purposes 
at just the value of the land. 

We give you a clear deed and 
reserve no mineral rights—this is an 
unusual custom in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

Should you die before you are 
entitled to a deed, our land contract 
makes provision whereby the prin- a — 
cipal and interest will be returned Stacking Hay in the Upper Peninsula 
to your heirs if they so desire. 

Much of the first-class farming land in the Upper Peninsula which is now unsettled has not been offered to the 


public before on account of being controlled by companies who have confined their entire attention to their respective 
mining and lumbering operations. 


Farm Lands a Sound Investment 


An investment in Upper Peninsula land is a solid foundation for future independence, Buy a tract of our land 
at this time and we believe your investment will be satisfactory and profitable. 

The last United States Census Reports say that land has increased in value the last ten years in the States of 
8 en Ohio, South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, and Illinois. 


$3,154,191,413 


This means that land has increased in VALUE so as to give the 1,395,161 land owners in 
these States $2,260 increase per man. 

The opportunity for the toiler lies not in the crowded city, where the meanest labor is 
competed for with ever increasing eagerness, where discomfort and unhealthy conditions are 
the lot of most laborers. It lies in the country, where a home, health, comfort, and inde- 
pendence are within the reach of a pair of willing hands. 

This is opportunity for the small investor to be master of his own invest- 
ment—in timber and farm land which is rapidly increasing in value. Land isa 
safe investment, an increasingly profitable one, and our lands are one of the best 
opportunities you will ever find. 





Upper 
Peninsula 
Land Co. Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


HERE ARE OUR REFERENCES 





Ill. Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. My Address..........c0es 
Colonial Trust Co., New York. People’s Savings Bank, Detroit. eo 3 
Mercantile National Bank, Cleveland. Clevelana Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland. 4§ SJ BV LF cerrsrrssrrreccresereeeneeeane 
State Savings Bank, Detroit. Munising State Bank, Munising, Mich, ili 6 8 RS Fe 
First Nat’! Bank, Sault Ste Marie. Pe Seen Ce NOR ON. Meee cine 
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Grown in the Upper Write us for maps, booklets, etc. SS ..per month. Would want 
a eiplag ie dn ennai aaa alee aii at aceite pee tel acres of land. 
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906 WASHINGTON ARCADE, DETROIT, MICH. will then Stara, your money fou are sot entirely stiaied with 





the description and location of the land we choose as best for you. In 
sending us $10.00 you do not bind yourself at ai! to make a purchase, 


F. J. MERRIAM, Sec’y and Gen’l Mgr. Detroit, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books : 


“Sermons from St. Ignatius’ Pulpit.” — Rev. 


Arthur Ritchie. (298 pp.; price, $x net. Young 
Churchman Compaay.) 


‘The Divine Processional.’-—Denis Wortman. } i WAS THE 
(283 pp. Fleming H. Revell Company.) “% STRENGTH OF 
“The Rescue of the Princess Sylvia.”— Alice if GIBRALTAR 


Chadwick. (Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“Psychic Healing.”—Rev. Vernon C. Harring- 
ton. (Paper, 30 pp.; price, $0.10. 3urrows 
Brothers Company, Cleveland.) 

“Four New York Boys.”—John W. Davis. (241 
pp., price, $1. Educational Publishing Company, 
New York.) 

“The Great Portraits of the Bible.’’—Louis Al- 
bert Banks. (351 pp.; price, $1.50. Eaton & 
Mains.) 

“ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion.” 
—J. E Harrison. (680 pp., price, $5. The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

“The A. B.-Z of Our Own Nutrition.’’—Horace 
Fletcher. (426 pp.; price, $x net. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company.) 

“ Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association at Boston, 1903.’’ and 
“Year-Book and List of Active Members, 1903- 
1904 "Published by the Association at Winona, 
Minn.) 

“The Relations Between Freedom and Respon- 
sibility in the Evolution of Democratic Govern- 
ment.”—Arthur Twining Hadley. (175 pp.; $1 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

‘“*Woman’s Unfitness for Higher Coeducation.’ 
—Ely Van de Warker. (225 pp.; $1.25 net. The 
Grafton Press.) 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War.’’—Gen. John 
BK. Gordon. (474 pp.; $3 net. Charles Scribner's 
Sons ) 

“ Autobiography of Seventy Years.’’— George 
F. Hoar. (Two volumes, 927 pp; $7.50 net. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

“Ben Blunt.”.— Speed Mosby. (Commercial 
Printing Company, St. Louis.) 







Prudential 


The Great Protector of American Homes. 


INSURE NOW. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


Write for Particulars of 
Policies—Dept R 
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“The Deliverance.""—Ellen Glasgow. (543 pp.; 
$1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 











P Roller-bearing non- 
an , You can Buy a Beautiful 
r The Autobiography of the Lor Ego.”—Charles 4 Sead oie Woatase 
Kirkland Wheeler. (115 pp.; $1. Published by 0 Ri E N TA L GR. feplace seston glass) 
author at 9 Park Square, Boston.) We My No seskghtly 
* Anacaona and other Poems.’’—John M. Morse. — pad vad x. 
. 7 é uding shelves. . 
(The Grafton Press, New York.) R U G ous so nicely joined 
ve larm G re So . . together that appearance 
Tamarack wat Po are Soott (220 PP. Direct from the Importers on Small is that of solid case. We 
$1.25. The Grafton Press.) MONTHLY ns haw | ey Book- 
“a: a . ee . : akers entitled to use the 
Singoalla. T ranslated from the Swedish by i PAYMENTS ‘ ‘trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association which 
Axel Josephsson. (The Grafton Press, $1 25.) _ means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your, 
**Months and Moods.’’—A fifteen-year calendar We sell only genuine Persian , different sizes.” Send for Mlustrated Catalogue J, showing, 
by Edward Curtis. (The Grafton Press, $1 net.) jects Ag gran ty : * GRAND RAPIDS, 
“Vari ae ee are r e lection in merica. Low 4 
Varied Types.”—G. K. Chesterson. (269 pp.; prices. We send therug to you . : THE GUNN FURNITURE C 1) MICHIGAN. / 
$1.20 net. Dodd, Mead & Co.) i [a on approval. See it on your ™ 
- : , . > f N Dd 188 Portland Bost 
“Life - Work of George Frederick Watts.’’— i Seieete. hen de mgs pate nna tiveness 
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Hugh Macmillan. (E. P. Dutton, $1.50 net.) ee ma jet “In Rugdom,” which ex- & : 
“Book of the Short Story.”— Jessup and Canby. | i} plains our payment plan and ERSISTENCE is the bridge which reaches from 
<D. Appleton & Co., $: net.) * t tells some interesting things the end of the rope to victory ‘@ ‘@ ‘@ “@ 
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§ Reading Ad Sense every month, and re- 

reading Brain Ore occasionally, grow wisdom 

The Oriental Importing Co. ty ; | and persistence. 

258 Fourth Ave., New York. : on § Ad Sens: is the money maker’s monthly 
magazine, which interests general advertisers 

| and all classes of good ae people in many 

| countries. One dollar a — 

| qG Brain Ore is E:crl M. ratt’s ‘‘ Paul Point” 

awe on advertising. 25 cents. 

| e send you Ad Sense for a year and a copy 

4, the Brain Ore book for one dollar; ora 

sample copy of Ad Sense and a copy of Brain 

Ore for 2icents: No free copies. 

q For sale by newsdealers everywhere. 


THE AD SENSE COMPANY 


272 Marquette Building, CHIcaGo 


CURRENT POETRY. 


Renewal. 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 
These sounds sonorous rolling !— 
These vibrant tones and clear! 
Listen! The bells are tolling 
The requiem of the year: 
The year that dies, as mute it lies 
Midst fallen leaves and sere! 

















What Is Daus’ Tip- Top? 


ze. eeere be a ty | : 
Y "Fe, 9 s the t and simplest device fo 
Dawe4y 2. making 100 sapien from - writ- 
as ten and 50 copies from typewrit- 
ten original, we will {4 complete 
duplicator, cap without 
deposit, onten do) D) day: ® ‘trlal 


Price $7.50 lessTrade $5 net 


ieconreen inte ay, Bide IN CLASS ROOM 


HOME SURROUNDINGS dd Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
Full of invaluable information on Floricul- adoubletorce. Holdattention and makean | 




























ture and Landscape Gardening. Our years of impression not possible to oral instruction. Discount of 33YG%., or 
supertonse ad anviee _— — If your Every modern school ne me — FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
ome be small and modest make its surround- Lantern or Stereopticon. rite for de- @ 
tage charming and attractive ; or, if you pos- scriptive catalogue F REE. Views for all Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
ay ree Tag a —— tastefully branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 
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New, by the fading embers 
That on earth’s hearthstone glow, 

How sadly one remembers 
The things of long ago: 

The wistful things, with flame-bright wings, 
That vanished long ago! 


The self-effacing sorrow, 
The generous desire, 

The pledges for the morrow, 
Enkindled at this fire !— 

Enkindled here, O dying year ! 
Where smoulders low thy pyre. 


What hope and what ambition, 
What dreams beyond recall! 

Look we for their fruition, 
To find them ashes all? 

Is life the wraith of love—of faith? 
Then let the darkness fall! 


The sparks—how fast they dwindle! 
How faint their being glows! 

Quickly! the fire rekindle— 
Ah, quickly! e’er it goes! 

Woo living breath from the lips of death !— 
From ashes bring the rose! 


Kind God! The bells, in gladness ! 
The rose of hope hath bloomed ! 

For, consecrating sadness, 
Life hath its own resumed, 

And welcomes here the new-born year— 
A phoenix, unconsumed! 


—From Harper's Magazine. 





The Muse of Song. 


A hitherto unpublished Poem by OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


Her sweeter voice the Heavenly Maid imparts 

To tell the secrets of our aching hearts; 

For this, a suppliant, captive, prostrate, bound, 

She kneels imploring at the feet of Sound ; 

For this, convulsed in thought’s maternal pains, 

She loads her arms with rime’s resounding chains : 

Faint tho the music of her fetters be, 

It lends one charm,—her lips are ever free. 
—From Success. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
THE FAR EAsT. 


January 11.—Japan formally notifies China that 
Russia’s second proposal is unsatisfactory 
and declares that unless Russia recedes war 
will be declared Neutrality is demanded 
of China. Russia promises to respect the 
treaty rights of all nations in Manchuria. 


January 12.—The Emperor of Japan and his 
leading statesmen confer at Tokyo, and a 
reply to Russia’s latest note is drafted. Two 
divisions of Russian troops are entrained for 
the Far East over the Siberian Railway. 


January 13—Japan’s reply to Russia fixes no 
time limit to the negotiations and her minis- 
ters say her attitude is remarkably concilia- 
tory. 


January 14.—The Czar announces that he firmly 
desires peace with Japan, and he would do 
all in his power to avert hostilities. Two 
Russian transports carrying troops pass 
through the Bosporus en route to the Far 
East. A massacre of foreigners is threat- 
ened in Seoul, Korea, and United States 
Minister Allen advises all Americans to stay 
indoors, 


January 15.—It is reported that Russia has re- 


quested Turkey toallow war-vessels to pass 
the Dardanelles. 


January 16.—Russia is not expected to accept all 
of Japan’s last propositions, but may yield 
some points, hoping for a continuance of the 
negotiations. Sixtv additional United States 
marines arrive at Seoul. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


January 11.—A thousand of the Mad Mullah’s 
sae are killed by a British force in Somali- 
and. 
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“In selecting a bookcase, look first to the doors.” 


The Doors 
the doors form strong, rigid shelves, upon which 


may be laid, handy for relesense F 


moved, the doors shut automaticall 


no way affected by the heavy weight of books ont 
. . . 
Rigidity 
insures unequalled rigidity. (A 5-section case can 
be ulpoes endwise, forward or backward, or 


moved about the room, without coming apart.) 
Having a minimum of joints, the case is prac- 


tically dust-proof. 
. The Cree-Dickson has the widest 
Convenience range of adjustability, will fit 


about windows or alcoves, and may be combined with 


THIS-3-SECTION. PREemee anes 
CREE-DICKSON 
| =BOOKCASE 


isexposed, showing 
ARE 


title and author’s 
name, a feature 
as i 


not found in other 

cases. asy 
ADDITIONAL SECTIONS. 25 

QUARTERED (AK 98 BIRCH HL. 


open, easy to take 
WITH DRAWER 





a book out, the 
doors close them- } 
selves. Designed 
by practical libra- 
ry men, it is built 
by mechanics. and 


drawer, $1 extra. 


1 EXTRA 





‘Cree-Dickso 


open outward and downward so designed 
that they cannot stick; (2) when open, 
igi books 

(3) when books are re- 
; (4) hung one inch 

below the shelves, the doors work indévendentiy. being in 
e 


shelves, 
The bottom section and ‘‘ base” are one 


. piece, and the top section and ‘‘ cap” also 
one piece, which, with our own patent interlocking device, 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


CREE-DICKSON MFG. COMPANY 


- 718 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, I41 BROADWAY 


SECTIONAL 
ni BOOKCASE 








































00% of Camera Value ts in the Lens” 


For the darkest of dark days 
For the fastest of fast shutters 
use a Goerz, “*Type B.” You can get a perfect 
picture under conditiogs of light impossible with 
any other lens. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is used by leading photographers, and is reco 
nized by experts as the finest lens in the world, 
At your dealer’s or direct ; write for descriptive catalogue, 


C. P. GOERZ, Hoom 34, 52 East Union Square, New York 


~The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle 
ing onl, 2 cts. per week. akes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Oder. Over 100 styles, 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E, Gth Street, CANTON, OHIO, 


DO YOU KNOW 


That you can add to your income by reading proof or cor- 
responding for the press? It will pay you to write us for 
more information on either subject, unless you are satis- 
fied with your present salary. 

The opportunities are many and you can succeed because 
our instruction is thorough, personal and founded on 
practical experience. If you prefer to write ads we can 
teach you that also. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—A“te: educated men of busi- 


ness ability who desire to earn 
$1,000 per year or.more, Give age, qualifications, 













wer light cost- 














Learn the truth | 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony. should possess the |} 
new and valuable book ' 


Sexology 


by Wiriuiam I. WaLixne, A.M.,M.D. 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
olog.cal relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or dauchter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medica! professions. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
siciansand shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex? 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 

Fine Morocco binding, $1.50. Clothbound, $1.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also }/ 

100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE 


PURITAN PUB. ©O., Dept. B, Philadelphia 


























erences, DODD, MEAD & CO., New York, 








INVENTIONS 


patented and sale undertaken if patent is obtained 
by us. 20 yearsexperience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Go. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. . 























TEED Interest for Life on Life 
1% GUARAN Annulties issued at age 50, 


atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
Million Dollars. J, A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New VY ork. 


CTJuc¢ eh ha 
Let ‘Us Help You Think] 
Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 
We prepare carefully 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
TREATISES, etc. 
Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Manu- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 
Al Transactions Strictly Confidential 
The International Literary Bureau 


Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 
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FREE TO ANY ACTIVE BUSINESS MAN 











With His Name on It in Gold 


But we are getting ahead of our story. This 
little box of cards is called the Perpetual Re- 
minder, ‘* Worth forty-seven pigeon holes,” as 


one user says, and any number of note books. | 





Placed in your desk it is a receptacle for all the | 
miscellaneous matters—all the memorandums | 


—now scattered about the office. 
plete desk and pocket card system. It has 
guide cards by months and days and a quantity 
of fine, heavy linen two by five inch record 
cards. The cards are in an ingenious silk-cloth 
covered board box—ingenious because of a pe- 
culiar arrangement which keeps the TODAY 


It is a com- | 


cards always to the front, and the guide cards | 


always in sight. 


box is vour name in gold letters. The other 


On the front of the handsome | 


fellows in the office will soon see the great value | 


of the Perpetual Reminder, and they might 
“pDorrow” 
them in the face. 


it if it weren’t for your name staring 


The way to get the Perpetual Reminder for nothing is 


through SYSTEM. System is essential to business suc- 
cess. And so is SYSTEM, 
the magazine. It tells every 


little office wrinkles that save 


you can learn all that any one 


inety-six or more pages 
monthly cramful of business 
ideas for YOU. The regular 
reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your busines _perplexi- 
ties—but if it does not, SYS- 
TEM has astaff of Experts— 
practical business men—who 
will answer your questions 
gladly and cheerfully and 
promptly. this service will 





cost you not one single Pee you are a subscriber to | 
SYSTEM is two dollars a year. | 


SYSTEM. The price o 


worry. Through SYSTEM | 


can possibly tell you about | 
ae and business methods. | 


month all the new business | 
tricks that save time—all the | 


It is worth a great deal more than that to any alert man | 


with his eyes on the main chance. 
The president of a large lumber 
company says; 

“It is absolutely necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business to have before us 
such information as SYSTEM gives. Our 
entire office system has been made up from 
suggestions contained in your publication.”’ 


Special Offer to “Literary Digest” Readers : 


We said the Perpetual Reminder would cost 
you nothing. Here is the way. Send us two 
dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription to SYSTEM and 
we will send you, every cost 
prepaid, a Perpetual Re- 
minder with your name in 
gold on the front. Write 
your name and address in 
the white space opposite ; 
tear out this advertisement 
and mail it to us. Write 
plainly, so that we will make 
no mistake in setting your 
name. Inclose the money 
and we will enter you as a 
subscriber—send you an ex- 
pert consultation certificate, 
entitling you to free advice 
-—and ship you the Re- 
minder. Act at once. We 
have only a few of the 
Reminders on hand, and we believe they will 
be snapped up ina hurry. ACT. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY, 
940 First National Bank Building ~- 


—oa1d}] ssoippy pue surenN 9111 AA — 


Chicago. 





The island of St. Andrews sends a commission 
to seek annexation to Panama. 


January 12.-News from Colon indicates that 
Colombia is determined to send an army to 
attack Panama. 


January 13.—Reperts from Damaraland, South- 
west Africa, that an uprising is imminent, 
alarm the German War Office. 


January 14.— Bulgarians blow up a Turkish 
powder magazine near Uskub, killing thirty 
Turks. 


January 15 —France, in a note to the Vatican, 
demands acquiescence in appointments made 
by the French Government, and has de- 
manded that the Papal Nuncio leave the 
country. 


January 16.—Mutinous Turkish troops at Beirut, 
threaten to sack the town unless paid $8o,- | 
ooo arrears of pay. 


January 17.—Russian Minister of the Interior 
has completed a draft of the scheme for 
peasant reform. 

Government troops in Santo Domingo cap- 
ture Porto Plata, and General Deschamps 
flees to the United States consulate; British 
cruiser Pad/as lands marines. 

The Turkish Government orders that the 
arrears due to the troops at Beirut be paid. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS, 


January 311.—Senate: The nominations of Wil- 
liam H. Taft to be Secretary of War and 
Luke E. Wright to be governor of the 
Philippines are confirmed. ‘The motion to 
reconsider the confirmation of W. I. Buchan- 
an to be minister to Panama is defeated. 


January 12 —Senate: A five-hour debate takes 
place over Senator Bacon's resolution ask- 
ing the President to negotiate a treaty with 
Colombia to adjust the differences over 
Panama. 

House: The Legislative, Executive, and Judi 
cial Appropriation bill is discussed. Con- 
gressman Hepburn makes an attack on the 
Civil Service system. 


January 13.—Senate: Panama questions are dis- 
cussed; Senator Spooner answers attacks 
on the Administration’s policy by Senators 
Carmack and Tillman, 

House: The paragraph roviding for the 
salaries and expenses of the Civil Service 
Commission is stricken out of the Legisla- 
ere Executive, and Judicial Appropriation 
bill, 


January 14.—Senate: Senator Depew defends 
and Senator Newlands attacks the Presi- 
dent’s Panama policy. 

House: The Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation bill, carrying $29,711.700, 
is passed; the item covering salaries and 
expenses of the Civil Service Commission is 
restored. 

January 15.—Senafe: The Panama question is 


again discussed, Senator Teller attacking 
the Administration’s policy. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


January 11.—The trial of August W. Machen, 
the Groff and Lorenzes on charges of postal 
frauds begin in Washington. 

City Councilman Kratz, of St. Louis, who 
jumped $20,000 bail, is taken back to that city 





Ordinary “medicated” soaps 
are nothing but soap and have 
no medicinal effect. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap disin- 
fects, heals eruptions, eczema 
and cures itching. 


One cake of this soap contains 
more pure sulphur than does a 
whole box of other *‘sulphur” 
soaps. You can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores or mailed 
for 3oc. by The Charles N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York, 
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$100 
Hard Earned. 


Everywhere are to be found men and 
women with accumulated savings, laid 
by for the rainy day. 

These savings are the result of thrift 
economy, energy and self-sacrifice ; all 
links in the chain of success, 

Dollars thus hard-earned should not 
in any case be invested in speculative 
securities, which promise returns of 8, 
10, 12 or 20% ; for in nine chances out of 
ten, the final result is either a partial or entire loss. 

Very rarely ts it possthie to invest in securities yielding 
above 6% and keep the principal secure from loss. 

Thousands of men and women, perfectly sane in other 
respects, who thought differently a year ago, will tell you 
now that this is gospel truth. 

Money saved should be invested conservatively ; for to 
keep it secure from depreciation or total loss is an accom- 
plishment more difficult of attainment than the getting of it. 
Ask the thousands above referred to. 
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TELEPHONE 
| 
kes 


To Conservative Investors. 


The Preferred Stock of the United States Telephone 
Co., pays 6% dividends per year in quarterly instalments, 
146% each in January, April, July and October. Par value 
of shares, $100. The Company owns and operates 20,000 
miles of wire, furnishing long distance telephone service 
to over 400 towns in Vhio, Indiana, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania ar and West Virginia, and has exclu- 
sive contracts with all companies. 

The thing itself long passed the experimental stage. Its 
earning capacity is proven, and its financial condition has 
been audited by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants of New York and London, whose report 
will be furnished on request. 


Permanent Income. 


The following reasons convinced previous purchasers 
that U. S. Telephone Preferred Stock is an shodhately safe 
investment. 

First—Its business is free from local conditions affecti 
the average corporation, as its operations cover a trea 
field, and its earnings are derived from hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who use its privileges every day because 
they cannot dispense with them. 

Second.—The Preferred Stock is not watered, as the pro- 
ceeds from its sale are put into the property for the purpose 
of extending the business, and thereby adding to its earn- 
ing power. 

hird.— Preferred dividends call for $2,500 per month, 
which the Company treats as a fixed charge. For the first 
six months of 1903 the average net surplus was $4,420.79 
- month, being almost double the amount required for 
referred dividends. 

Fourth.—The gross receipts for 1903 average $31,462 per 
month, compared with $24,500 per month last year, or 30% 
increase. 

Fifth. The liberal charge against earnings for mainten- 
ance, precluding all possibility of depreciation in value of 
property. 

The transfer agent for the stock is the Dime Savings & 
Banking Co., Cleveland, O. 

The authorized issue of Preferred Stock is limited to 
5,000 shares of $100 each; is entitled to Cumulative divi- 
dends of 6% per annum, payable quarterly, and has voting 
power. 

We offer the Preferred Stock at $90 per share, 
subject to advance in price without notice. At the 

rice offered, the return on the money so invested 

is almost 72. 

To purchasers preferring not to pay for stock until de- 
iverell, we will make sight draft, attaching thereto certifi- 
cate of stock duly transferred to purchaser’s name and 
registered by the transfer agent and forwarded direct to any 
Post Office address in the United States or Canada, free of 
expense. Otherwise, orders should be accompanied by 
remittance covering amount of purchase. 


CLAUDE ASHBROOK, Investment Broker, 


{(Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange.) 


CINCINNATI. 


Reference—Any Bank or Trust Co. in Cincinnati or Cleveland. 


tHe SELF CURE oF sas'it-'io:, 


CONSUMPTION 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
By C. H. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 176 pages 75 cents. 
The 20th Century methods of combating this Dis- 
ease ; including the prevention of Consumption and other 
diseases. See NV. Y. Herald, half-page review, January 10, 
1904, of the author’s methods. 


THE BLUES ™ ihp'coze 


By ALBERT ABRAMS, A.M., M.D. This Form of Nerve 
Exhaustion, to which a large number of impaired con- 
ditions are due, is amenable to treatment and cure. 





&mo, 240 pages, il!ustrated. Postpaid, $1.50. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., **4.0- 784" 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing « advertisers. 
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High or low—a bright light ora mere glim— 
or OUT entirely—according to the way you pull 
the string. Anybody canattach it the same as 
an ordinary electric bulb. Gives greater satis- 
faction than any other light and lasts three 
times as long. When turned down it saves 
five-sixths of the cost for current. Made in 
various styles, sizes and colors. Send for 
catalog and ‘‘How TO READ YOUR METER.” 
Mailed free. : 

CAUTION—Genuine HYLO Lamps havea 
label inside the glass bulb. Look for the name 
and refuse imitations, infringements and 
substitutes. The dealer of course makes more 
money on the imitation, but he has the genuine 
HYLO in stock and will supply it if you insist. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY, 
46 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich, 





Perfect beverage, 
light and delicate, 
invigorating ana 
sustaining. 
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on extradition papers to answer the charge 
of handling a $60,000 bribery fund. 

January 12.—The Democratic national commit- 
tee decides to hold the nationai convention 
at St. Louis, on July 6. 


A peace conference in Washington adopts 
resolutions endeavoring to bring about an 
arbitration treaty between this country and 
Great Britain. 


January 13. — Attorney-General Knox reports 
what progress had been made in prosecuting 
trusts under the $500,000 appropriation, 

Ratifications of the American-Chinese com- 
mercial treaty are exchanged, anda procla- 
mation is issued making it effective at once. 

It is announced that this Government will not 
make any compensatory payment to Colom- 
bia. 





Senator Hanna is reelected United States 
Senator from Ohio by the largest vote ever 
given to a candidate for office in that State. 


January 15.—Perry Heath is the principal wit- 
ness in the Machen trial in Washington. 
Friends of President Roosevelt, it is said, will 
make a fight for early state conventions and 
pledge delegations to the national conven- 
tion, to thwart any possible intrigue against 
Roosevelt. 


January 16.—Dr. Herran, Colombian Chargé- 
d’ Affaires, will close the legation in Wash- 
ington next month, 

Senator Hanna issues the call for the Repub- 
lican national convention, to be held in 
Chicago on June 21. 

January 17 —The Department of Commerce and 


Labor reports that all records in the export- 
ation of cotton were broken last year. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 

Problem 898. 

By J. MASON KNOX. 


(This problem was published in 7he /ilustrated 
American when Mr. Sam Loyd was Chess-editor.) 
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The value of a thorough 


Knowledge 
of Advertising 


If you appreciate the fact that the demand 
for competent men and women ad-writers 


is increasing; if you 
are contemplating 
the study of adver- 
tising— 

Then my proposi- 
tion willinterest you, 
My graduates are 
well-axeiagta. They 
obtain and hold the 
good positions. They 
are sought for, 
One large employer 
of ad- writers — the 
head of a syndicate 
of forty retail stores 
—has accepted four 
‘of my graduates— 
one at $50 a week. 
This man writes to 
me: **Mr. Helms, I 
will take ten more 


men of the same kind as you have sent me.” 
My graduates are in remunerative posi- 


tions in every part 
Canada. 





S. D. VAN CAMPEN, Adv. Mer. 

W. D. Ackerson Co., New- 
ton, N. J., says: *‘AsI have 
just had a promotion in 
this firm, both in position 
and saJary, I feel that I 
should let you know about 
it. The greater part of the 
credit for my success in 
the past year is due you.” 





Just a couple of examples: 





| 


ELMER HELMS, formerly 
ad-writer for John Wana- 
maker—the instructor 
who gives personal atten- 
tion to every lesson of 
every pupil. 


of this country and 


CHAS, B. THORNBURG, Ady. 
Megr., Moscow Mercantile 
Co., Moscow, Idaho, says: 
“I hope sincerely that 
your school will prove a 
big success. I certainly 
am pleased with what you 
have done for me—both 
with the way in which you 
have fitted me to do 

advertising and for the ex- 
cellent position I obtained 


: 
! 
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1) 
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1} 
| 
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Wy, yy ie, on your recommendation.” 
S Bee 
ae 2 


| 
way) 
oy This is a correspondence course. But the in- 
struction is personal—there’s not a form letter 
among the forty or more that each pupil receives. 
Every i is instructed according to individual 


| 
Y needs. ‘very letter is personally dictated by 


dla wish to enroll about thirty new papile within 


a 


2 o ' 





the next six weeks, to take the places of those who 
will graduate during that time. I prefer earnest 
men and women—those who are willing to do some 
thinking about the work presented to them in 
my printed matter and personal letters. If you 
are one of that kind, write to me and I’ll tell you 
more about my methods for helping you to a 
much larger salary. 


ELMER HELMS, 
Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker, 
Room 77, 11 East Sixteenth St., New York. 

















White —Six Pieces. 
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Distilled Water and the Clergy 


Endorsed by many prominent men in the church 
i and thousands of its members. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water 
at trifling cost. Simple as a 
tea kettle. 

Rev. Robert McIntyre, the emi- 
nent Methodist Divine of Chi- 
cago, writes: “The Sanitary 
Still is highly valued in our 

ome. For years I had desired 
such a device, and bought one 


White mates in two moves. 
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HIS is not a company of financial “ mag- 
nates”’ retaining the lion’s share of profits, 














ON SUMS |\ - 
OF $50, 
UPWARD |. 

















Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they wiil appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 


the first day I heard of it. Itis but one in which small borrowers and small ee ee eeseee dhe" aaas 

———_ * i i ~ < : appliec or re 0 Oo . 

saieciaemameas a simple and com lenders are mutually interested. Let us send Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
booklet. 


you full information with testimonials of patrons 
—business and professional men, clergymen, 
etc.—who have invested through the company 
for the past five to ten years. 


: The Sanitary Still_used in the 
WHITE HOUSE. Highest award at Paris Exposition. 
Write for booklet. Durability unequaled. Avoid 
cheap and flimsy Stills. Agents Wanted. 

A. H, PEIRCE MFG, CO., 68 N. Green Street, CHICAGO. 


Immediately adopted by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 
Dept Buffalo, N. Y. 


~LS& 
an under five patents, H. & H 
Bust Forms for Women.) 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co 


104 Chambers St. New York City 























5 per cent. per annum— quarter | 
ly, by check. Withdrawal at 
your pleasure,and full earnings 
® For < paid to then from the day your 
DYSPEPSIA. unds were received. 
@j Assets, . . . $1,700,000 
Surplus & Profits, $175,000 
Under New York banking Department 
Supervision. 





4 nese trade-mark Crinocsuss ines ON every package, 













Ask Grocers. 
write INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


own, N. Y., U.S.A. 1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, af 


CATALOGUE 
FREE 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A “smart” train for 


“smart” people! 
These six words tell 
the whole story of the 


Golden State 
Limited 


Best of trans- 
continental trains, it is 
patronized by the best 
class of trans -conti- 
nental travelers. 


They take it because the 
equipment is the finest obtain- 
able; because it runs through 
a section of country where 
winter is unknown, over a 
line which has few grades and 
no high altitudes. 

Leaves Chicago and Kansas 
City, daily, December 20 to 
April 14, by way of El Paso 
and the Southern Pacific. 

Tickets, berths and litera- 
ture at this office, and at offices 
of all connect- 
ing lines. 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago, I.’ 











{January 23, 1904 











How 
Men Do Things 


EN have accomplished great things in 
| this twentieth century by means of 








system. Enormous railroad com- 
panies, large department stores, mam- 
moth manufacturing plants, successful magazines 
and newspapers, and large wholesale and jobbing 
concerns are made possible only through sys- 
tem. No man or woman need hope or expect 
to attain any degree of success unless they prac- 
tice it. With it a man may level mountains. 
Without it he is but as a daily laborer. 

One of the prime essen- 
tials of svstem is an accu- 
rate knowledge of costs and 
expenses. The successful 
manufacturer of to-day 
knows to a fraction the cost 
of his manufactured pro- 
duct. Many an unsuccess- 
ful man thinks he knows, 
but it is a long step from 
the thought to the concrete: 
fact. 

The successful merchant knows for what 
every cent of his outlay goes. He demands tables 
or recapitulation sheets showing his expenses in 
such a form that he can compare similar depart- 
ments for corresponding pericds of time. If 
there is an increase or a decrease he wants to. 
see it readily. Yet, and this is more important, 
the obtaining of these figures must rot be too. 
difficult or entail too much extra labor or ex- 
pense. Modern accounting, while constantly 
furnishing more information, does so without 
increasing or decreasing the cost for office: 
expenses. 

This same principle may well be carried on at. 
home and away from business. How cana 
man or woman expect to accomplish much in 
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Problem 899. | 


By KOHTZ AND KOCKELHORN. 
Black —Ten Pieces. 
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White Seven Pieces. 


8; pr Q2p Bq; 6p1; eppS3; 1Prk3p; 
sR1K;3bP 3; 304. 


White mates in three moves, 
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Solution of Problems, 


No. 892. Key-move: R—Q 3. 




















No. 893. 
R—Q 6 P—Q 4 R x B, mate 
Si. 2, ——_— ee 
KxR P—K B4 R 
sn00ee B—B 4, mate 
Other 
edible R—B 6, ch B—Q Kt 2, mate 
1, —-—— 2. — Bec 
K=—B 5 K—K 4 
Geese R x B, mate 
2.— ._ a—iaitangeniaia 
B—B,4 
eeeeee R (R 6)—B 6 B— Q Kt 2, mate Red-K: 
i.—_—— 2 _ 3. 
B—-Q6 Any 











ME tem R (R6) xB 
1. ——— — 3. 
P—K Bs Kt—B 2 
R— 
2. a 3- 
Other 


Solved by M. W. H., University 
the Rev. I. W. B.. Bethlehem, Pa.; 





P—Q 4, mate 


Q 5, mate 


of Virginia ; 
M. Marble, 


Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs. New Or- 


leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 


Ala.; H. W. 


Barry, Boston; A. C. White. New York City; F. 

Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; O. C, Pitkin, Svracuse, 

N. Y.; T. Hilgers, Union Hil, N30. B28. 
WwW 


Youngstown, O.; 
Farms, Mich.; 
Kinderhook. N. Y.; 


St. Auburn, een 
Arata, New York City; E.A 
J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; R 


H. Renshaw, Universite of Virginia ; C, 

Schneider, Magly, Ind.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga riod 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, ee a tS Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Can.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex ; 
J. H. Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; H. H. and 5S. B., 


Corning, Ark. 


892: “ Twenty-three,” eee Eg ; 
. C. Marshall, Cedar 
H 


troit; E.S. H., Athens, Ga 
Rapids, la.; J] M. Wantz, p Pade Sr 
sy 


Z. G., De- 
et, Os 3. 


Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; T. F. Henley, New 
York City; J. B. W. neh ‘Seneca, fe & R. 


Coumbe, Mulberrv, Fla.; 
Mass.; Dr. H W Fannin, Hae kert, A 
Eaton, Redlands, Cal.; E. A Kusell. ¢ 


= Newton "Center, 


rk.; T E. N 
Jroville, CAL; 


J. E. Vincent, Alfred University, N.Y. 


Comments (892): 
* Very graceful ‘and pleasing ” —G. D 


beautiful key’’—F. S. F; ‘“‘Easv key; 


* Well rendered 7M. M.; 


; ** Bold and 
excellent 


mates ”’—C, S.; ‘Fine idea well executed” J. 


G. L.; “ Charming "—C. Cc. 
means evident ’’—A. H. 


M.; “The key by no 


“A good, average 3-er”-M. ms “Key 


fairly obvi ious, after play is subtle”’ 


-G.D.; “Very 


their personal and household financial manage- 
ment if they neglect or totally overlook the 
value of system. A man’s salary is a fixed 
quantity. How can he hope to use it to the 
best possible advantage, whether spending it 
alone or with his family, if he goes along on 
the “ guess,” or “think he knows” plan. How 
can a woman keeping house accomplish much 
or successfully use her income if she does it 
using the primitive method of the “behind the 
times ” business man. 

Perhaps a man or woman keeps a cash ac- 
count. Generally it is the same kind as was 
once kept by the old style merchant. One 
column shows the money received; another 
shows the amounts paid ovt. The difference 
shows the amount that should be on hand. If 
they put their money all in one pocket and 
occasionally counted it they would obtain the 
same results. 

Suppose one could have a cash book that 
would not require any more work than a petty 
cash book. Suppose this book, without the use 
of any ledger or journal, divided one’s expenses 
into eighteen different departments, the totals 
of which could be carried weekly or monthly to 
another page “for comparison by weeks, months 
or years.” What do you think? Would it 
help? Are you interested ? 

The Economy Expense book does just what is outlined 
above. It is made in two ways; one for personal and 
househo!d use and one for business houses. In the book 
for personal and househo!d vse there are eighteen columns 


with printed headings as follows: Rent and water; light 
and heat; meat and groceries, or board ; labor or serv ices 5 


clever ’”"—F. S. F.; “Transparent key yale little interest, insurance, taxes; household furniture ; gon. 


variety ’—J. H. S.; 


leading, that neither white Kt moves’ 
S; ** Deserves first prize” * 


“ A deceiver ’’—C. 
.G. L.; “Plenty th A but little 


* Remarkable and very mis- 


—C.N FE; 


variety 


. W.; ‘* Not one of his masterpieces ”’—J. 


In addition to those reported W.L MacFadden, h h 
aie ¥ot 888, 891; A. G. Heaton, Washington, his expences into any eighteen divisions that he wishes. 


D.C. E., H. H, and S. B., 890, 891; J. B. W.. 


890; G °. on 887, 888. 





physician and medicine ; traveling expenses, carfare ; boo 
and magazines : theatre and amusements ; cigars and to- 
bacco; gifts, charitv, etc.; stable expenses; sundry ex- 
penses, and three blank columns. 

The book for business use is ruled the same way, but the 
headings are not printed in. The business man can divide 


The book measures 8 inches wide by 11 inches long. 
It has 100 pages. It is bound in clo‘h with red leather 
corners and back. It is made of first class ledger paper. 
The cost is $1.50 per copv. If you send check in advance 


li charges. If the book is not satisfactory you 
FREE :: nA SHORT STORY UN | rr Preemie within, five days and we will send back your- 


in which | money. 


the BeNiial Critics 
rs.” Illustrated by Thomas F 


for it we will mail it to you free, 
| AND EXCHANG 


E. Mount Vernon, 


CHAPTERS, 
Introduce The 


tr oust ask | GEO. F. WOOLSON @ CO., New Haven, Conn.. 


BOOK 


N.Y, 


Readers of Tux Lrrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





te Send your name for a free sample page. 
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8% Gold 
Bonds 


Unrivaled in Strengthand 
Security. 
Best Form of Investment. 
Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an institution the 
greatest of its kind in the 





United States, and endorsed by 
Banks, Trust Companies and Com- 
mercial Agencies throughout the 
United States. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $100 or $1000 to 
invest it will pay you to communicate 
with us and learn about the swrety, 
the profits and the advantages of this 
opportunity. 


Cash, Capital and Surplus 


$1,075,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
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Moller’s Oil 


in bulk. 





is never sold It is bottled 
to the consumer without the possibility 
of adulteration. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil may be con- 


fidently relied upon as being of 


Absolute Purity and Free From 





Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 





Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 

Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents. 
KLIPS: a inate, Sample worn 

cents. Price-list Pree 


Covers a, ioe. 
Reading Rooms. 
327 Pittsfield, Mass. 








Bind Papers. A Volume 









Wan 





WE GIVE BOOKS FOR CANCELED 
STAMP r books or periodicals you want we 


Ait supply. in exchange for canceled 
U.S. or foreign stamps. ou can fill your library with- 
out expense. We also buy stamp collections. Write for 


articulars. AMERICAN 


ount Vernon, N. Y. 
VISITING 


100 vs 


Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day! nar gc 
a a ee sg i i fand fra- 
6 cuts of emblems for all societies, 


E3. “SCHUSTER Pre. & ENG. €0,, DEPT.208T. LOUIS, MO, 


€ TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Thee Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 


OOK AND STAMP EXOHANGE, 











_—_—_ 


If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 





| Thompson’s Eye Water 





| tion papers in America. 
. ‘ | 
when manufactured, thus passing direct 


| 
lj 
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the correct 
ictionary is 


In this column, to decide questions concernin, 
use of words, the Funk & W agnalls Standard 
consulted as arbiter. 


“ A. B.,.”’ San Francisco.—** I recently wrote an article 
for the * Typographical Journal’ in which I used this 
sentence: ‘Drinking printers are being rapidly rele- 
gated to the rear.’ The editor ehanged the sentence so 
as to end with the word “relegated and in defense of 
his action has written me: ‘Regarding the expression 

“relegated to the rear,”’ let me say that the dictionary we 
use gives the definition of “relegate” as **to send back.” 
That being true, “relegated to the rear’’ is hardly cor- 
rect.’ Is not the sentence * Drinking printers are being 
rapidly relegated to the rear’ a correct form?” 

As used here ‘‘relegate’’ merely means to 
put back, but does not say where, while ‘‘ the 
rear’’ indicates precisely where a person has | 
been put back; as, “relegate to obscurity.”’ 





| We note that the editor says the dictionary he 
| uses defines ‘‘ 


to send back. Your 
phraseindicates where to. The Standard defines 
relegate ‘‘ to send off or consign, as to an obscure 
position or remote destination,” etc. A printer 
who had held the foremost rank might, through 
intemperate habits, be relegated to an inferior 
position, as the rear rank in his profession. 


relegate ’’ 


“A. L.”’—Itis not correct to say ‘“‘he has a right 
to be punished,’ using the phrase in the sense 
of ‘‘ought.”’ That is a Briticism and a Hiberni- | 
anism which should not be granted naturaliza- | 


“A.C. H.’’—If the teacher to whom we re- 
ferred three weeks ago had intended ‘‘stigmata’”’ 
he would not have said that the word meant ‘‘a 
disease of the eye.’’ ‘‘Stigmatism”’ is not given 
in any leading dictionary ‘‘ with reference to 


|the wounds on the body of Jesus,” nor is it | 
given at all. “ Stigma,” plural *‘ stigmata,” | 


* stigmatic,’’ and “‘stigmatization”’ 
used in connection with this reference. If | 
‘*H”’ has found ‘‘stigmatism’’ in the ‘* works 
of the English specialist and alienist, Dr. Henry 
Maudsley,” we shall be glad if he will send us 
the sentence in which the word is used, with 
the title of the volume and the page where it 
occurs, 


are words | 


“J.T. K.,”’ Yonkers.—** A claims to-morrow will be 
Saturday. B claims ‘is * should be used instead of * will 
be.’ Which is correct ?” 


Both forms have good authority for their use. 
One writer treats the subjectas follows: ‘* To- 
morrow implies futurity, for when spoken of it 
denotes the time not yet arrived.’’ Therefore 
say: ‘‘ To-morrow will be Saturday,’ rather 
than ‘to-morrow is Saturday.’’ Says Long- 
fellow, ( Keramos, line 331): ‘‘ To-morrow will be 
another day.’’ But the other form also has the | 
sanction of usage, as the following quotations | 
will show : | 





To-morrow, what delight is in to-morrow ! 
(T. B. Read—The New Pastoral, bk. vi., 1.168.) 


To-morrow is a satire on to-day, .. . 
(Young—The Old Man's Relapse, 1. 6.) | 

The Bible affords numerous instances of the | 
use of ‘is.’ Ex. xvi. 23: ‘* The Lord hath said, 
to-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord”; xxxii. 5: ‘‘ And Aaron made proc- | 
lamation and said, to-morrow is a feast to the | 
Lord”; I.Sam. xx.5: “Behold to-morrow is | 
the new moon’’; Matt. vi. 30: “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day %s, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven.”’ 

Most people would say: ‘* Yesterday was Fri- 
day.’ Ifthethoughtis fixed upon the name of 
the day, it is better to use is, if upon the time - 
\ ture it is better to use will. 
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Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MAacBETH’s. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





CooLeme,rrnsrination 


If you are troubled with perspiration of the 


arm-pits, neck, forehead, hands or feet, 


send for free sample and booklet. 
COOLENE CO., 167 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 





The Real Madame Du Barry 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 
four of the volumes) this set of books covers the backe 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, 
much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 
And where so much was set afoot with secret and 
obscure design, where so little was open and above- 
board, where boudoir councils dictated treaties and the 
wounded vanity of favorites instigated cam aigns, 
where a low-born woman’s caprice could send forth 
the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossi« 
ble to comprehend the curious events of history with- 
out knowing the intimate details of those underlying 
causes. -It is characteristic of these Memoirs that in 
dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated 
in every one’s mind with French Court history of the 
period, their very simplicity and frankness purge them 
of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal 
French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
English), which can be secured, in Lae a sets only, 
at a very low price and on small month y payments, if 
preferred, provided application be made at once. 

These few copies are froma limited numbered and 
registered de /uxe edition, bound up to sell at $10 a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volume is imperfectly matched ; consequently it 
becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of regu- 
lar subscription channels, and at a price about equal to 
the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price particulars, if you sign and send the 
inquiry slip below at once. Address 


J. B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 


Please send me particulars — advertisement in 
Tue Literary Digest, Jan. 23, 04. 
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Uf you mention the Digest’’ you need not cut out coupon. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- | 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means 
a soap all soap, with no | 
free alkali in it, nothing | 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world. 





WILLIAMS stick” 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
Juxury and economy. 


25e. of all druggists, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 











) 


If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 
ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 

with your address, and receive our 

Free Sample m Circular with ; 
terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 WorldBldg., N.Y.O. 


cured to poy, cured. Cause re- 

moved. Health restored. Attacks 

never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 

soundly all night. No further 

need of nes. Over 52,000 
Asthma 


and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 


mook 254 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Ni. Y. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagualls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











The Janowski-Taubenhaus Match. 


The first game, given below, shows that Tau- 
benhaus, who is eighteen years older than the 
French Champion, is a player of first rank, for it 
took Janowski, with all his subtlety, two days to! 
win the game. ‘ 


Ruy Lopez. 





TAUBENHAUS, JANOWSKI. | TAUBENHAUS. JANOWSKI. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 4 17 P—Q R4 Kt—B,4 

ph wr yy Bx Kt KtP xB 

3 B—Kts5 rt. 3 1i9Ktx BP Px Kt 

4 B—R4 Kt—B 3 20 Kt x P B— 

5 Castles B—Ke ax KtxR K x Kt 

6R—Ksq P-Q3 22R—K6 Kt—Q2 

7P—B3 3—Kt 5 23 Q R—K sq Kt— 

8 P—Q,4 Kt—Q 2 24P—QB4 K—Ktsq 

9 P—Os5 Kt—Kt sq\25 Q—B 2 —Q2 

to O Kt—Q 2 Castles 26 O—Kt 6 —K Bsq 

11 B—Ba P—K By, 27 P= phe ee bl 

12PxP BxP 28 P—Kt3; OQ—Be 

13BxB RxB 29 Ox Qch xQ 

1%4Kt—-Kq P—R3 30 P—B 4 R—Q Kt sq 

15 B—K R—B2 31 R(K6)-K3 Kt—Kt sq 

16Q—Kt3 P—QKt3 |32R—K Bsq...... 


Position after White’s 32d move: 


_ | 
a & Bel 












m wee | | 








wy 











Here is a position which seems to offer nothing 
for Black but a Draw. But the French Champion 
begins a series of maneuvers, as some one says: | 
““wheedling, coaxing and cleverly insinuating,’ | 
until, on his 38th move, he induces White to play 
39 P—~R4. After this, Black’s win is assured, altho | 
it took many moves to accomplish it. | 


BP escse 3—K 2 149 R—B sq K--B 3 
33 RCB sq)— R—Kt 3 50 R—B 3 Kt—R 3 

B3 Ist R—K Kt x P 
34 K—Bsq B—B3 52 P—K Kt4 Px P 
35 P—Bs5 B—K 2 53 Rx P P—Kt 3 
30R—K6 B—Q3 54 R—K 4 R—K R sq 
37 K—K 2 Kt—B3 55 K—-Q3 B 93 
38 P—R 3 Kt—R 2 56 R—Kt 4 R—R 3 } 
39 P—R 4 Kt—B 3 57 R—Bsq K—B2 
40 K—Q 2 R—Kt sq is8 R—B 2 3—K 2 } 
41 K—B 2 P—R 4 59 R—K 4 I—B 3 
42 K—Q 2 Kt—Kt 5 60 R—K 6 RxP 
43 K—Be2 R—K Bsq (61 R—B6 R—R 6 ch 
44 R—K 2 B—K 4 62 K—Q 2 B—K 4 
45 2 2 K—K 2 63 R x P(Bs) Rx P 
46 R—K 2 K—Q 3 64K—Bsq R—QR6 
47K—Q 3 R—QKtsq [65RxRP R—R8ch 
48 K—B 2 K—K 2 Resigns. 

Chess-nuts. 


MR. PILLSBURY, in the New York Athletic-Club, 
played sixteen games, savs vor, winning ten and 
drawing six. 


MR. ALAIN C, WHITE has prepared a series of 
articles on American Problematists, for the 
weekly supplement of 7%e London Times. Mr. 
White gives short biographies of the leading com- 
posers, with general appreciation of their works, 
and critiques on selection of their probiems. Loyd 
and Wainwright head the list, to be followed by 
Shinkman, Carpenter, Joseph, Teed, Reichhelm, 
Kennard, Wurzburg, Barry, and others. 
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Cured 
Through the Feet 


The success of Magic Foot Drafts 
has been so great that the 
makers have decided 
to send them 


FREE -—On Approval 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external cure which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar ; if 
not, send nothing. 


‘TRADE MARK 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and cure by absorbing the poi- 
sonous acids in the blood through the large 
pores. They cure rheumatism in every part 
of the body. It must be evident to you that 
we couldn’t afford to send the drafts on ap- 
proval if they didn’t cure. Write to-day to 
the Magic Foot Draft Co., R. U. 23 Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of 
drafts on approval. We send also a valuable 
Illustrated Book on Rheumatism. 





Charcoal 


is a sweetenet and purifier of the 
stomach, It arrests fermentation, and 
causes complete digestion. Eat and 
drink anything you like in moder- 
ation, and use charcoal daily. 

The finest preparation made is 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


| A.J. Ditman, 4| Astor House, N.Y. 








GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA" HAIR STAIN 
is — from the juice of the Philip- 

ine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Sienshed. Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. ““‘Watnutta’® 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair ~~ will in a lifetime. 
Price GO cents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of ite 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 














ERVOUSNES 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 











the root of the ailment. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed [iail. 


PERSONAL OPINION s complaints in my own person 
y 


‘ou to send me as much as you can by 
I am confident it is just what | have been in search of for ma 
Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica Sa to 
Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 





More eyes use | Thompson’s Eye Water 


sore eyes use 


express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through th: 
Pot fc am prescribin: phi 


__—_«<©1#:/>~ °"¢ WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredients whatever 


This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by Pragicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and 
most effective treatment kncwn to medica! science for restori 
Our remedies are the best of their kind, and or only the best and purest ingredients 


that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


No Humbug, C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. 


» Dear Sirs; I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Hengemese for liver and kidne 


itality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches 


enclose five dollars and will 
e jar els. 
Pp your H ites of Lime and 
Yours y; im. T. J, WEST. 
your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D. 


and received much benefit, so I 


ny years, I 


Send for tree treatise. Winchester & Co., Chemists, A-609 Beekman Bidg., NewYork. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Established 1858. 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicesi are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








